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Editorial 


Antidotes  to  Despair 


1)  Given  the  despair  that  many  felt  in  world  affairs  the  last  year,  how  has  the  Spirit  worked 
within  you  to  nurture  your  spiritual  needs  and  the  spiritual  needs  of  others  in  your  meeting 
community? 

2)  What  religious  experiences  or  programs  have  most  deeply  nurtured  your  spiritual 
growth? 


These  queries  from  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  annual  session  speak  to  my  condition  on 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  September  11th  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center  and 
the  Pentagon.  Like  many  of  the  Friends  featured  in  this  issue,  I have  felt  a deep  sense 
of  despair  when  I consider  the  state  of  the  world,  and  especially  the  dark  state  of  our  war- 
addicted  country.  This  week’s  depressing  news  is  that  Michael  Meacher,  a senior  member  of 
the  ruling  British  Labour  Party,  has  charged  that  the  Bush  administration  had  advance  knowl- 
edge of  the  September  11,  2001,  terrorist  attacks  and  allowed  them  to  take  place  in  order  to 
further  long-standing  plans  for  the  invasion  and  occupation  of  Iraq.  * (Something  that  Michael 
Rupert  and  Gore  Vidal  have  been  saying  for  a long  time.)  What  is  depressing  is  that  the 
current  regime  in  Washington  don’t  seem  interested  in  uncovering  the  truth,  whether  about 
September  1 1th,  WMDs  in  Iraq,  the  state  of  the  environment,  or  the  state  of  the  economy. 

Each  of  the  writers  in  the  issue  struggle  with  the  question  of  what  to  do  in  the  face  of  a 
seemingly  hopeless  situation  in  Washington,  and  the  world.  While  doing  an  internship  at 
Tar  Creek,  a Superfund  site  in  Oklahoma,  Jennifer  Caron  experienced  the  profound  shock  of 
seeing  what  pollution  does  to  the  people  as  well  as  to  the  environment.  She  shared  with  us 
her  the  lessons  that  she  learned  from  this  experience.  Reeling  from  the  shock  of  September 
1 1th,  Edith  Cole  was  led  to  support  the  local  Muslim  community  and  eventually  found  herself 
supporting  a school  for  Afghan  refugees  in  Pakistan.  Laura  Magnani  describes  how  she 
finds  hope  in  the  midst  of  despair  by  opening  herself  to  the  mystical  love  of  God. 

In  response  to  PYM’s  queries,  I am  sharing  seven  of  my  “antidotes  to  despair”: 

1)  Acknowledging  one’s  negative  feelings  and  sharing  them  with  someone  who  cares. 
It’s  amazing  how  much  lighter  we  feel  when  we  can  express  what  is  weighing  us  down! 

2)  Regular  prayer.  For  the  past  twenty  years  or  so,  I have  had  a daily  practice  of  prayer 
and  meditation.  I now  pray  five  times  a day  in  the  Muslim  manner  and  take  little  “prayer 
breaks”  in  the  manner  of  Friends  whenever  I remember,  at  the  supermarket  checkout  line, 
while  waiting  in  traffic,  lying  in  bed,  etc.  I find  that  nothing  drives  out  despair  better  than 
persistent  prayer. 

3)  Reading  Scriptures  (such  as  the  Bible,  Baghavad  Gita,  and  Qur’an)  and  other  spiri- 
tual writings  every  day.  These  writings  help  to  put  the  ephemeral  daily  news  into  a larger 
context  and  remind  us  that  “this,  too,  shall  pass!” 

4)  Doing  random  acts  of  kindness,  such  as  picking  up  a piece  of  trash  in  the  street, 
giving  money  to  a stranger,  etc.  Doing  something  nice  that  no  one  knows  about  (except  God) 
can  do  wonders  to  lift  up  one’s  spirits. 

5)  Hanging  out  with  friends  and  enjoying  the  company  of  those  we  love.  How  precious! 
6)  Attending  meeting  for  worship  each  week  and  going  to  Quaker  gatherings  like  Yearly 
Meeting.  What  a joy  it  is  to  connect  with  Friends! 

7)  Spending  time  in  God’s  creation,  walking  along  the  beach,  or  in  the  mountains, 
appreciating  the  ineffable  miracle  of  being  alive. 

This  “good  medicine”  is  what  helps  me  get  through  the  dark  night  of  twenty-fust  cen- 
tury America.  I hope  that  each  of  you  finds  ways  of  connecting  with  your  Inward  Physician. 

[Cover:  Edith  Cole  at  the  Afghan  Refugee  Girls  School] 
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American  Friends  Service  Committee  Reports  at  Pacific  Yearly  meeting’s  Annual  Session 

San  Diego,  CA,  August  2003 


The  Witness  of 
Caretaking 

by  Paul  A.  Lacey, 

Clerk,  AFSC  Board  of  Directors 

After  September  1 1 , 2001 , three 
lines  appeared  on  a sign  in 
.a  small  town  I drive  through 
on  my  way  to  and  from  the  airport: 

God  Bless  America 
United  We  Stand 
All  You  Can  Eat 


I do  not  quote  the  sign  to  laugh  at  it,  but 
to  observe  how  much  insight  that  combi- 
nation o f prayer,  p atriotic  utterance,  a nd 
commercial  offering  reveals.  The  sign  is  un- 
sophisticated and  its  emotions  are  heart- 
felt, and  in  its  simplicity  it  tells  us  important 
things  about  o ur  condition  in  the  U nited 
States.  We  ask  that  God  bless  us,  but  what 
do  we  expect  that  to  mean?  That  we  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  vast  and  terrible  power  we 
possess.  That  we  remain  the  sole  super- 
power in  the  world.  The  link  between  “God 
Bless  America”  and  “All  You  Can  Eat”  is  a 
direct  one.  What  is  the  evidence  that  we 
are  blessed?  “All  You  Can  Eat.”  Not  what 
you  need  but  what  you  want.  Not  just 
enough,  but  consumption  to  the  point  of 
discomfort.  Take  what  you  want,  and  all 
you  want;  consume  all  the  goods  of  the 
earth,  plunder  the  natural  world  for  all  you 
can  consume;  plunder  your  enemies  of  all 
you  want.  That  is  what  it  means  to  be 


Paul  Lacey  and  Mary  Ellen  McNish  - Photo  by  editor 
blessed  by  God. 

This  sign,  prayer,  patriotic  utterance, 
and  commercial  offering,  unconsciously 
sums  up  a vision  of  ownership,  of  domin- 
ion, of  entitlement  and  of  exploitation.  It  is 
an  imperial  vision,  a vision  of  the  American 
Empire  to  come. 

The  Quaker  witness  stands  o pposed 
to  this  imperial  vision.  Ours  is  a witness  of 
stewardship,  not  ownership;  of  nurture,  not 
exploitation  of  people  or  the  created  world; 
of  responsibility,  not  entitlement;  of  shar- 
ing the  gifts  of  life,  not  “all  you  can  eat” 
consumption. 

Ours  is  the  witness  of  the  Caretaker.  It 
is  a profoundly  spiritual  and  religious  wit- 
ness. Erik  Erikson  says  “Trust  bom  of  care 
is...  the  t ouchstone  o f the  actuality  of  a 
given  religion”  ( Childhood  and S ociety, 
“Eight  Stages  of  Man,”  p.  250).  The  capac- 
ity for  caretaking,  the  loving  nurture  of  oth- 
ers, helps  create  basic  trust,  which  in  turn 
makes  possible  the  basic  hope  inhuman 
possibility  and  Divine  Love.  And  trust  and 
hope  create  a deeper  capacity  for  caring, 
which  he  defines  as  “widening  concern”  for 
other  people  and  for  the  world. 


The  Quaker  witness  requires 
that  we  trust,  that  we  be  trustwor- 
thy, and  that  we  do  our  work  as  a 
means  of  holding  in  trust  the  v al- 
ues,  testimonies  and  institutions 
which  embody  them,  for  future 
generations.  We  know  that  we  can 
do  very  little  by  ourselves  and  that 
there  are  many  people  and  groups 
around  the  world  with  whom  we  can 
enter  into  trustful,  trust-building 
partnerships  to  make  a stronger 
witness.  We  need  to  reach  beyond  the  circle 
of  Quakers  without  losing  touch  with  Quak- 
erism as  our  center.  We  need  to  proceed  by 
trial  and  error,  being  vulnerable  to  our  “wid- 
ening concern,”  trusting  as  far  as  experi- 
ence leads  us. 

We  need  to  be  trustworthy,  to  keep  our 
promises  to  those  we  serve,  to  our  com- 
panions in  the  work,  even  to  our  adversar- 
ies (as  Gandhi  always  did  by  informing  his 
adversaries  exactly  when,  where  and  how 
he  would  act).  Our  witness  must  be  open 
and  forthright. 

Are  we  (both  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  and  the  larger  Religious 
Society  of  Friends)  called  to  bold  actions, 
or  to  small,  incremental  change  over  time? 
We  are  called  to  both,  though  we  have  to 
discern  and  test  when  we  are  called  to  ei- 
ther, when  we  are  called  to  the  work  of  hu- 
manitarian aid,  the  work  of  reconciliation  or 
the  work  of  prophetic  confrontation.  Are 
collecting  and  distributing  blankets  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  health  kits  in  Iraq  bold  ac- 
tion? Is  sending  water  purifiers  to  Iraq, 
as  AFSC  did  in  2000,  though  US  law  for- 
bade that  action,  bold  or  small?  Is  coali- 
tion-building small  or  bold? 
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Any  of  these  acts  can  be  very  small 
yet  lead  on  to  amazing  consequences, 
ripples  multiplying  from  one  centered  ac- 
tion. 

Coining  to  Unity 
in  Faithfulness 
to  Our  Vision 

by  Mary  Ellen  McNish 
General  Secretary  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 

It’s  good  to  be  here  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing  to  reconnect  with  so  many 
.folks... and  to  make  new  connections. 
When  Shan  Cretin  read  my  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  B yberry  Monthly  M eeting, 
founded  in  1683,  what  she  didn’t  know  was 
that  Byberry  was  founded  by  the  four 
Walton  B rothers,  who  came  to  the  new 
world  with  William  Penn.  As  he  sailed  up 
the  Delaware  River,  they  split  up  and 
founded  Byberry  Meeting  named  after  their 
hometown  of  Biburry  England. 

Your  own  Jean  Walton  of  Claremont 
Meeting  is  a descendent  of  those  brothers 
and  so  I get  to  worship  every  Sunday  with 
Jean’s  first  cousins — 16  times  removed. 

It’s  also  good  to  reconnect  with  Jean 
Lester,  who  was  the  Clerk  of  the  Search 
Committee  who  brought  me  to  AFSC  just 
three  short  years  ago.  A special  thank  you 
goes  to  Paul  Lacey.  I am  blessed  to  serve 
with  a Clerk  with  such  insight  and  integ- 
rity— not  to  mention  sense  of  humor. 

First,  I’ll  give  you  a snapshot  of  AFSC. 
We  have  46  offices  in  the  US  and  25 
overseas. We  have  about  450  staff  and 
about  15%  or  60  are  Quaker.  My  position 
of  General  Secretary  is  the  only  one  required 
to  be  Quaker.  We  have  an  annual  operating 
budget  of  $38  million  with  virtually  no  en- 
dowment. AFSC  is  governed  by  a Board  of 
49,  of  which  45  are  Quaker.  The  Board  is 
selected  from  a corporation  of  160.  Thank 
you  for  the  wonderful  Friends  you  appoint 
to  serve  AFSC. 

I would  now  like  to  tell  you  a little  about 
me.  I became  a Quaker  25  years  ago  when  I 
was  seeking  a spiritual  home.  I had  fallen 
away  from  the  Catholic  Church  when  I real- 
ized the  only  way  a woman  could  get  on  the 
altar  was  to  clean  it. 

My  service  to  Friends  was  at  my 
Monthly  and  Yearly  Meetings  and  Friends 
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Caretaking  is  painstaking,  everyday 
work,  small  acts  of  service  inspired  by 
larger  goals,  small  acts  accumulating  into 
“widened  concern.”  AFSC  tries  to  be 


General  Conference.  I served  on  almost  ev- 
ery committee  they  had.  My  activist  work 
was  in  feminist  issues  with  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Women  and  Planned  Parent- 
hood. My  academic  background  included  a 
BS  in  Education  and  an  MS  in  Business. 

My  only  association  with  AFSC  was 
as  a contributor.  And  so,  when  the  position 
of  General  Secretary  came  open,  I started  a 
discernment  process  that  led  me  to  speak 
with  people  who  knew  the  organization  bet- 
ter than  1. 1 wanted  to  get  a fix  on  what  the 
issues  were — and  what  skills  I might  bring 
to  the  table. 

What  I found  was  challenging.  There 
was  enormous  conflict  everywhere!  Re- 
gional vs.  National,  Board  vs.  Staff,  Man- 
agement vs.  Labor,  Quaker  vs.  Non-Quaker 
were  a few  of  the  conflicts  I found.  There 
was  misunderstanding  on  top  of  misunder- 
standing. 

Staff  was  stretched  very  thin  and  while 
there  were  some  exciting  local  programs, 
there  wasn’t  a lot  going  on  that  had  any 
national  impact.  Once  thing  was  clear  when 
I traveled  around  to  talk  with  staff — they 
all  wanted  more  money. 

I thought  if  we  could  just  get  everyone 
working  toward  the  same  ends,  rowing  their 
boats  in  the  same  direction,  the  conflicts 
would  eventually  fall  away.  This  was  my 
leading  and  I talked  about  it  with  the  Search 
Committee. 

The  Board  agreed  to  a Visioning  pro- 
cess that  b rought  hundreds  o f people  t o- 
gether  in  1 1 retreats  across  the  c ountry. 
They  met  in  worship  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, “What  is  God  calling  us  to  do  in  the 
next  five  years?”  This  visioning  process  led 
to  the  Board’s  approval  of  the  first  ever  Stra- 
tegic Plan  just  nine  months  ago.  There  are 
six  goals  in  the  Strategic  Plan  and  we  will 
talk  about  them  this  afternoon  in  the  work- 
shop. 

And  just  to  test  our  flexibility  and  faith- 
fulness, right  in  the  middle  of  the  visioning 
process  the  attacks  of  September  1 1th  hap- 
pened. Our  immediate  early  response  was 
the  “No  More  Victims  Campaign”.  This  cam- 
paign funded  peace  workers  in  every  US 
region.  On  the  very  day  that  the  US  bombed 
Afghanistan  in  retaliation,  AFSC  placed  a 
full  page  ad  in  the  New  York  Times  and  other 


faithful  to  its  calling  to  be  caretakers,  ad- 
vocates for  those  who  have  no  power, 
reconcilers,  good  stewards  of  the  testi- 
monies of  Friends.  □ 


newspapers  across  the  country  calling  for 
“no  more  victims. . .anywhere”. 

We  then  s hifted  gears  t o address  the 
unending  War  on  Terror  by  framing  our  work 
as  “Peacemaking  in  a Time  of  War.”  We  have 
been  running  pretty  much  flat  out  and  al- 
most around  the  clock  ever  since. 

AFSC  has  played  an  integral  role  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  peace  and  justice 
movement.  We  are  on  the  steering  commit- 
tee of  United  For  Peace  and  Justice,  a 
grassroots  organization  of  hundreds  of 
peace  and  justice  groups.  We  are  also  on 
the  steering  committee  of  Win  Without  War, 
a new  coalition  of  more  mainstream  organi- 
zations new  to  the  peace  movement. 

We  have  joined  with  NAACP,  AFL/ 
CIO,  NOW,  National  Council  of  Churches, 
Peace  Action  and  MoveOn.org  and  we  are 
beginning  to  change  the  national  debate.  It 
was  with  these  groups  that  we  worked  to- 
gether to  gather  one  million  signatures  to 
bring  to  the  UN  Security  Council  in  one 
week,  bring  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  to  the  streets  in  demonstrations  in 
February  2003  and  organized  thousands  of 
candlelight  vigils  across  the  country  to  pre- 
vent the  war  in  Iraq. 

I know  that  as  Laura  Magnani  spoke  of 
despair,  we  felt  bereft  when  that  war  started. 
But  I want  to  tell  you  about  a story  told  by 
Bob  Edgar,  General  Secretary  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  He  went  to  Iraq  about 
six  weeks  ago.  While  there,  in  a meeting 
with  moderate  mullahs  of  the  Islamic  faith, 
he  was  told  that  if  the  peace  movement  in 
the  US  had  not  happened,  the  moderates  in 
Iraq  would  not  have  been  able  to  prevent 
the  radical  mullahs  from  declaring  a jihad 
on  the  US. 

It  proved  to  me  that  when  you  are  faith- 
ful and  doing  what  God  is  calling  you  to  do, 
there  is  no  telling  what  the  outcome  will  be 
or  how  important  that  work  is. 

Our  current  work  is  called  the 
“MisLeader”  campaign  and  calls  for  an  in- 
dependent inquiry  into  the  lies  the  US  Ad- 
ministration used  to  convince  Congress  and 
the  American  people  to  go  to  war  in  Iraq. 
We  are  working  over  the  summer  to  have 
fourteen  press  conferences  in  critical  cities 
across  the  US.  This  campaign  builds  on  the 
polling  data  that  shows  t hat  even  though 
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the  people  in  the  US  agree  with  the  war  be- 
cause of  the  atrocities  uncovered — they  are 
really  angry  they  were  lied  to. 

And  finally,  because  of  our  central 
role  in  these  important  coalitions,  the  Ford 
Foundation  approached  us  to  say  they 
wanted  to  help  our  work  to  mobilize  con- 

Finding  Hope  in  the 
Midst  of  Despair 

by  Laura  Magnani 

Berkeley,  CA,  Meeting 

Given  the  despair  many  have  felt  in  world 
affairs  in  the  last  year,  how  has  the  Spirit 
worked  within  you  to  nurture  your  spiri- 
tual needs  and  for  you  to  nurture  the  spiri- 
tual needs  of  others  in  your  Meeting  com- 
munity? 

Laura  Magnani  was  asked  to  take  ap- 
proximately 20  minutes  to  respond  to  the 
above  query,  at  a Ministry  and  Oversight 
plenary  session  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting, 
to  be  followed  by  20-30  minutes  of  wor- 
ship sharing.  What  she  offered  was  not  a 
“talk,  ” but  ministry.  The  article  here  is  an 
attempt  to  turn  her  notes  for  the  occasion 
into  a summary  of  what  was  said  but  will 
inevitably  leave  out  portions  of  what  was 
given,  and  include  other  pieces  that  she 
left  out. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  query  has  three 
parts.  The  first  concerns  despair.  We 
need  to  linger  over  the  despair  for  a time 
because  we,  Friends,  tend  to  gloss  over  it 
in  our  rush  to  solve  problems  or  to  dwell  in 
a more  cheerful  landscape.  One  of  the  les- 
sons for  me,  this  year,  has  been  to  practice 
naming  things  for  what  they  are  as  a way  of 
owning  them,  acknowledging  them,  taking 
them  in  fully.  So  what  are  some  of  the  signs 
of  despair  we  can  point  to  this  year? 

• The  United  States  has  entered  a new 
phase  of  overt  imperialism — of  empire  build- 
ing. There  has  always  been  a great  deal  of 
covert  imperialism.  But  now  it  is  extolled  as 
a legitimate  goal  and  defended  with  a policy 
of  preemptive  war.  God  help  us.  It  is  rea- 
son to  despair. 

• The  sense  of  the  “common  good,” 
as  the  purpose  of  a democracy,  the  goal  of 
government  as  the  agent  that  looks  out  for 
the  poor  and  marginalized,  is  gone  from  the 


stituents  on  issues  of  peace  in  four  of  our 
regions. 

AFSC  would  never  get  involved  in 
any  election  or  on  behalf  of  any  candi- 
date. But  all  Quakers  and  lovers  of  peace 
truly  understand  the  concept  of  “if  not 
now,  when?...  if  not  us  ...who?”  We  have 


Laura  Magnani  - Photo  by  editor 


“Take  my  hands  and  give  them  over 
Make  my  heart  an  open  door 
Make  my  life  a house  of  spirit 
Make  me  an  instrument,  nothing  more” 

— Carrin  Anderson 

public  dialogue.  We  watch  the  budget  pri- 
oritizing at  the  national,  state  and  local  lev- 
els and  see  practically  no  evidence  of  a 
commitment  to  p eople  at  the  bottom — as 
the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer. 
And  the  remnant  of  democracy  fades  in  the 
hands  of  a national  administration  which 
was  never  even  elected.  It  is  reason  to  de- 
spair. 

• Last  week  I visited  the  man  I visit  on 
death  row  and  remembered  the  time  I went 
to  see  him  after  a memorial  service  we  had 
held  for  a young  man  who  grew  up  in  our 
Meeting,  who  was  killed  in  a drive-by  shoot- 
ing. It  was  a targeted  drive-by,  not  a ran- 
dom one.  The  target  was  a person  I had 
taught  in  First  Day  School.  A person  my 
son’s  age.  This  kind  of  thing  doesn’t  hap- 
pen in  our  Meetings  often,  but  it  happens 
in  some  churches  on  a monthly  basis.  I 
told  my  friend  about  our  loss  and  he  was 
quiet  for  a few  minutes.  Then  he  said,  “Yeah. 
That  happened  to  my  two  brothers.  Guess 
I am  the  lucky  one.”  He  is  lucky  because  he 
is  still  alive,  and  waiting  for  the  state  to  kill 
him  on  death  row.  It  is  reason  to  despair. 

• We  are  devastating  the  planet  at  an 
alarming  rate,  with  only  a few  years  left  to 
reverse  the  trend.  Violence  and  bloodshed 
have  always  been  with  us,  but  the  condi- 
tion of  the  natural  world,  the  loss  of  spe- 


an  unprecedented  opportunity  before  us. 

The  one  thing  we  do  know  is  true  is 
that  the  mighty  cloud  of  witness  who  came 
before  us  took  years,  decades  and  even 
generations.  We  know  that  Love  is  with 
us  on  the  path  and  Love  will  be  with  us  at 
journey’s  end.  O 


cies,  the  loss  of  the  ozone  layer,  global  warm- 
ing, these  are  new  calamities,  as  is  the  Earth’s 
degraded  ability  to  supply  food  and  clean 
water.  These  realities  will  require  us  to  be 
in  a completely  different  relationship  to  the 
Earth  if  we  are  to  survive. 

• And  manifestations  o f d espair  are 
also  occurring  at  a more  personal  level.  In 
my  extended  family  two  people  are  suffer- 
ing from  severe  depression — life-threaten- 
ing depression.  A longtime  attender  of  our 
Meeting  took  her  own  life  this  year — a very 
gifted  and  caring  person  with  a history  of 
clinical  depression.  There  is  reason  to  be 
depressed.  Despair  is  everywhere. 

So  in  the  midst  of  this  despair,  where 
do  we  find  hope?  This  brings  me  to  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  query,  about  how  the  Spirit 
has  been  moving  in  my  own  life  this  year, 
which  is  the  right  place  for  us  to  begin  to 
look  for  hope,  and  for  a vision  beyond  the 
despair.  And  Spirit  has  been  working  pow- 
erfully in  my  life,  bringing  incredible  joy  and 
also  a certain  amount  of  terror. 

The  story  probably  begins  with  an  in- 
vitation from  Quaker  Center  to  do  a work- 
shop on  Mysticism  and  Activism.  Now  I 
need  to  say  that  Walter  and  Traci,  of  the 
Quaker  Center  staff,  have  pursued  me  for 
years  to  do  workshops  of  various  sorts  and 
I have  managed  to  fend  them  off.  Walter, 
especially,  has  been  quite  persistent.  How 
much  energy  I have  spent  avoiding  leadings 
or  excusing  myself  from  work  that  needed 
to  be  done?  But  when  I finally  “gave  in”  to 
this  request,  it  became  a tremendous  gift. 
For  one  thing,  it  prompted  me  to  really  im- 
merse myself  in  our  mystical  tradition,  which 
is  the  basis  for  real  life  and  hope.  Also  I was 
able  to  include  in  one  of  the  workshops  a 
full  day  of  work  on  the  New  Justice  Para- 
digm, a concept  the  American  Friends  Ser- 
vice Committee  criminal  justice  staff  has 
been  promoting  to  help  us  envision  a sys- 
tem beyond  the  revenge-oriented  j ustice 
system  that  is  in  place  now.  But  in  addition 
to  the  content  of  the  workshop,  the  other 
huge  gift  was  that  Quaker  Center  sends  its 
workers  forth  with  an  “elder.” 
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Elaine  Emily  traveled  with  me  as  my 
elder.  This  is  a concept  that  is  being  re- 
claimed in  various  parts  of  Quakerdom  and 
has  real  potential  for  deepening  our  ability 
to  be  faithful.  An  elder  is  not  a person  who 
comes  up  to  you  after  Meeting  to  tell  you 
that  you  gave  inappropriate  vocal  minis- 
try. She  is  someone  who  “holds  the  space,” 
while  the  minister  does  her  work.  She  cre- 
ates a container  from  which  the  work  flows. 
She  supports  and  assists  the  ministry  to 
come  forth.  She  p rovides  feedback  and 
accountability— a safe  space  from  which 
to  work.  John  Yungblut  describes  the  rela- 
tionship as  providing  someone  to  “quicken 
my  resolve  to  dwell  in  the  Spirit.” 

So  doing  this  kind  o f work  became 
something  of  a love  story  for  me.  For  one 
thing,  “the  history  of  mysticism  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  love  of  God”  (Dorothee  Soelle, 
The  Silent  Cry:  Mysticism  and  Resistance). 
I had  the  incredible  privilege  of  being 
steeped  in  the  love  of  God  and  seeing  how 
often  themes  of  love  emerged  from  mysti- 
cal sources.  Our  own  John  Woolman  said, 
“Love  is  the  first  motion.”  Everything  we 
do  needs  to  be  generated  from  that  place. 
If  we  learn  to  live  in  the  life  and  power  from 
which  violence  and  strife  cease,  we  are  liv- 
ing in  God’s  love. 

And  as  I was  exploring  these  themes 
related  to  mysticism  I was  experiencing  this 
new  relationship  with  an  elder  which  was 
intense  and  intimate,  and  which  challenged 
me  to  take  seriously  my  own  relationship 
to  God — to  put  God  at  the  center — to  move 
more  explicitly  and  intentionally  than  I had 
ever  been  able  to  do  before.  The  whole 
quality  of  my  work  deepened. 

Last  year  at  Yearly  Meeting  Carin 

Right  Sharing 
in  India: 

A Personal  Journey 

Part  II 

By  Linnea  Wang 
Missoula,  MT 

[In  the  previous  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin, 
Linnea  described  how  she  was  led  to  be- 
come involved  with  this  project.  She  also  dis- 
cussed her  Meeting  s involvement  with  fund- 
raising. What  follows  are  reflections  on  her 
experiences,  which  were  originally  published 
in  the  Winter  2002  Right  Sharing  Newsletter. 7 
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Anderson  told  us  that  she  “had  to  be  in 
love”  to  do  the  work  she  and  Chris  Moore- 
Backman  were  doing  in  Colombia.  That  idea 
has  been  working  on  me  all  year.  How  can 
we  stay  in  love  long  enough  to  do  the  work 
we  need  to  do — to  overcome  the  despair? 

But  the  truth  is  that  “love,  every  love, 
renders  us  naked.”  (Soelle,  p.  242).  Naked 
in  the  sense  of  being  defenseless.  Naked 
as  one  would  be  before  a lover.  Naked  be- 
fore God.  When  we  move  into  this  space  of 
vulnerability  and  surrender,  we  open  our- 
selves to  the  mystical  experience  and  we 
begin  to  tap  into  the  real  hope  that  comes 
from  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  experience  of  the  oneness  of  God 
necessarily  puts  us  in  opposition  to  what 
is  regarded  as  a normal  way  of  life.  It  is 
about  not  being  at  home  in  this  world  of 
violence  and  consumerism.  If  we  are  not  at 
home,  we  must  build  a home  that  suits  this 
bold  new  vision — something  that  approxi- 
mates thebeloved  community — communi- 
ties of  resistance. 

We  can’t  delegate  this  kind  of  work  to 
our  established  organizations.  We  have  to 
do  it  ourselves.  Which  brings  me  to  the 
third  part  of  the  query — my  relationship  to 
my  Meeting. 

To  take  the  risks  we  will  be  called  upon 
to  take,  to  overcome  the  despair  and  act  on 
the  vision  that  comes  from  God,  requires 
community — or,  perhaps  more  accurately, 
communities.  The  Meeting  is  a good  start- 
ing point.  As  I was  experiencing  this  lead- 
ing to  deepen  my  understanding  of  our 
mystical  tradition  and  relate  it  to  our  work 
in  the  world  I decided  to  test  this  leading 
with  my  Meeting  by  asking  for  a clearness 
committee.  This  became  another  huge  gift 

Suspend  familiarity  and  comfort.  An 
analogy  for  travel  to  Tamil  Nadu  is 
the  experience  of  childbirth;  ready 
or  not,  the  experience  takes  over.  Perhaps 
this  sounds  overly  dramatic,  but  for  a 
woman  who  lives  in  a small  city  in  the 
mountains  of  Montana,  traveling  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world  is  quite  an  experi- 
ence! Imagine  the  contrast — Missoula  is 
cold  and  dark  in  January.  The  snow  has 
piled  up  and  the  mountains  are  starkly 
white  and  beautiful.  I travel  through  Min- 
neapolis to  Amsterdam  (still  familiar 
enough)  and  finally  to  Mumbai  (Bombay) 
in  sweat-provoking  heat  and  mosqui- 
toes, even  in  the  airport. 

Suspend  safety.  We  routinely  trav- 
eled 70  kilometers  per  hour  (40-45  M.P.H.) 


in  my  life.  The  committee  met  over  a period 
of  months  and  then  recommended  that  the 
Meeting  approve  a travel  minute  for  me  to 
take  with  me  as  I conducted  workshops. 
Once  the  minute  was  approved,  the  com- 
mittee morphed  into  an  oversight  commit- 
tee that  will  continue  to  watch  over  the 
work  and  challenge  me  to  remain  faithful 
and  not  exceed  my  Light.  The  importance 
of  accountability  in  our  tradition  is  often 
overlooked  and  needs  to  be  reclaimed.  The 
oversight  committee  is  certainly  one  point 
of  accountability,  as  is  working  with  an  el- 
der. We  need  to  subject  ourselves  to  the 
discipline  and  authority  of  such  structures 
and  celebrate  the  absolute  joy  of  such  ac- 
companiment. 

Now  my  Meeting  is  not  very  homo- 
geneous. Berkeley  Meeting.  We’re  a rag- 
tag group  of  imperfect  vessels — with  lots 
of  eccentrics.  You  may  have  heard  of  us. 
You  may  belong  to  such  a Meeting  your- 
self. But  it  is  clear  that  Berkeley  Meeting 
is  where  I am  supposed  to  be.  And  out  of 
this  sort  of  motley  mess  we  take  some 
faltering  steps.  Three  people  applied  for 
membership  in  Sixth  Month.  We  have  a 
new  committee  on  the  environment.  The 
oversight  committee  working  with  me  is 
another  astounding  blessing  coming  from 
this  collection  of  imperfect  people  lurch- 
ing forward,  experimenting  with  the  di- 
vine. 

We  need  to  pick  up  each  other’s 
pieces  and  carry  each  other’s  water.  We 
need  to  deepen  our  love  relationships  so 
we  can  be  in  this  for  the  long  haul.  Most 
of  all,  I need  to  open  myself  to  the  love  of 
God — to  know  that  lam  already  loved 
and  to  act  out  of  that  conviction.  □ 

on  narrow  roads  with  women  threshing 
rice  on  the  road,  moving  away  just  as  we 
passed.  Slow-moving  bullock  carts,  full 
buses,  heavily  laden  trucks,  and  no  seat 
belts.  The  driving  style  reminds  me  of  the 
crazy  way  taxi  drivers  negotiate  traffic  in 
Rome,  but  this  is  much  wilder.  I was  sure 
I would  die  in  a vehicle  accident  until  I 
finally  gave  myself  over  to  the  experience. 
Worrying  was  too  stressful. 

Suspend  familiarity.  I saw  very  few 
European  faces.  My  pale  skin  was  fright- 
ening to  very  small  children  (I  usually  get 
along  very  well  with  little  ones).  The  land- 
scape varied  between  Hawaii-like  palm 
trees,  rice  paddies,  sugar  cane,  and  soft 
hills  in  the  distance,  and  Arizona-like  dry 
red  soil,  cactus,  and  other  desert  plants. 
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The  noise  of  people  and  traffic  were  jar- 
ring for  a woman  who  seeks  solitude  in 
silent  wilderness  to  replenish  her  soul. 

Suspend  comfort.  I am  used  to  eat- 
ing at  regular  intervals.  In  India  I ate 
breakfast  at  7:00  in  the  morning.  Lunch 
was  2:00-3:00  in  the  afternoon,  and  din- 
ner as  late  as  9:00.  One  cannot  depend 
on  the  availability  of  toilets,  and  water 
must  be  consumed  to  stay  hydrated  in 
the  heat. 

Suspend  Western  aesthetics.  The 
Hindu  temples  were  exotic  and  beautiful, 
but  definitely  not  a model 
of  Quaker  simplicity! 

Cows  roam  the  grounds, 
an  elephant  wanders 
about,  garish  plastic  trin- 
kets are  for  sale,  astound- 
ing figures  are  carved  in 
stone,  and  e verything  is 
multi-color  and  multisen- 
sory.  There  were  myriad 
pilgrims  in  green  and  or- 
ange clothing,  walking 
barefoot  hundreds  of  ki- 
lometers to  holy  sites, 
carrying  only  the  most 
meager  provisions  in 
small  shoulder  bags. 

Suspend,  and  then  be 
opened.  I was  received 
with  the  most  gracious  hospitality.  Project 
leaders  refused  to  allow  me  to  pay  for  my 
meals,  room,  and  transportation.  When  I 
pushed  the  issue,  knowing  how  little  they 
have,  they  told  me  that  they  had  done 
fund-raising  for  just  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding these  accommodations.  Every- 
where I was  offered  the  best  seat,  some- 
times the  only  chair.  Very  quickly  I fig- 
ured how  to  politely  refuse  the  chair  and 
sit  on  the  floor  or  ground  with  everyone 
else. 

Suspend  and  become  accustomed  to 
new  sensory  experiences:  brooms  sweep- 
ing every  morning,  cool  water  poured 
over  the  b ody  to  cleanse,  the  j ingle  of 
ankle  bracelets,  the  aromas  of  Southern 
Indian  cooking,  sinks  in  restaurants  to 
wash  fingers  after  eating,  incessant 
honking. 

Tamil  Nadu  is  a beautiful  and  hard 
place.  Where  there  is  fresh  water  and  ad- 
equate rainfall,  there  is  life.  As  many  as 
three  crops  grow  in  a year.  Where  there 
is  little  water,  there  is  a deep  lesson  in 
sustainability.  The  Organization  for  Ru- 


ral Development  project  makes  creative 
use  of  the  kathalai  plant  which  grows 
freely  in  the  parched  soil.  The  women 
split  its  branches  over  and  over  until  the 
fibers  can  be  twisted  into  rope,  which  is 
sold  to  increase  their  income.  Gramma 
Pengal  Munnetra  Sangam  has  developed 
micro-credit  to  increase  the  income  of 
poor  women  who  formerly  “made  a living 
from  theft.”  GPMS  is  headed  by  Mrs. 
Pasumpon  who  shared  that  she  had  been 
very  poor  and  her  husband  unkind.  She 
started  organizing  women.  I met  her  hus- 


band and  he  was  clearly  proud  of  her 
work  now.  At  Action  Group  for  Rural  Or- 
ganization, in  an  area  of  severe  drought, 
the  women  used  to  argue  over  water.  The 
sangam  (women’s  organization)  made 
rules  about  water  use:  five  pots  a day  per 
family  for  drinking,  ten  pots  a day  for 
washing  and  all  animal  needs.  The  argu- 
ing ceased.  The  people  of  Socio-Eco- 
nomic and  Educational  Development  So- 
ciety welcomed  me  with  drums  and  my 
first  coconut  milk  (straight  out  of  the  co- 
conut). Mr.  Ramachandran,  the  project 
leader,  had  done  what  appeared  to  be  ex- 
cellent marketing  analysis  “in  tune  with 
nature,”  teaching  women  to  collect  herbs 
and  using  neem  seeds  for  oil. 

At  SET-WIN  I was  told  of  the  atroci- 
ties committed  against  Dalit  people 
[Dalits  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  In- 
dian society.  They  used  to  be  called  “un- 
touchables.” Gandhi  called  them  harijan, 
“children  of  God”].  Forty-five  houses 
were  g utted,  twenty-five  d amaged,  and 
two  people  injured.  The  women’s 
sangams  collected  620  kilograms  of  rice 


and  sent  money  and  clothing  to  these 
homeless  people.  The  women  of  National 
Integrated  Rural  Development  Associa- 
tion impressed  me  by  their  ability  to  speak 
out  in  a group  and  their  working  together 
on  public  projects  like  sewage  control 
(which  means  a shallow  ditch)  and  the 
proud  purchase  of  notebooks  for  school 
children.  At  the  Society  for  Women’s 
Education  Economic  Development  I was 
made  aware  of  the  enormous  problem  of 
child  marriage  and  the  custom  of  a girl 
marrying  her  uncle.  Street  theater  is  used 
to  educate  and  em- 
power women  most  ef- 
fectively. Sadhana 
Trust  humbled  me 
deeply.  Mr.  Sesuraj 
and  his  wife  told  me 
that  because  of  RSWR, 
1 50  people  will  eat  this 
winter.  Sadhana  is  ex- 
perimenting with  ama- 
ranth, widely  used  in 
the  north  of  India,  but 
new  to  the  south.  I was 
given  a greeting  card 
decorated  with  pencil 
shavings.  They  save 
and  use  everything! 
(The  message  is  c lear 
to  our  throw-it-out  so- 
ciety!). 

The  women  of  Rural  Organization  for 
Social  Education  taught  me  about  land 
reclamation,  mulching,  and  the  use  of  an 
herbal  concoction  for  pest  control.  A lo- 
cal landlord  had  destroyed  the  commu- 
nity water  tank.  The  women’s  sangam  or- 
ganized demonstrations  and  300  women 
were  arrested.  Now,  because  of  their  ac- 
tivism, the  landlord  has  been  made  to  re- 
place the  water  tank.  Rural  Welfare  Orga- 
nization showed  me  their  school  where 
children  practice  English,  but  have  almost 
no  paper  or  books.  I visited  a village 
where  I saw  mats  proudly  being  woven 
on  a loom  funded  by  RSWR. 

The  women  of  Rural  Social  Welfare 
Society  had  wonderful  examples  of  their 
micro-enterprise:  one  bought  a sewing  ma- 
chine, another  a milk  cow,  and  another  25 
goats  (she  now  has  60).  Women’s  Orga- 
nization for  Rural  Development  uses 
street  theater  to  help  women  see  the  dan- 

“Right  sharing”  continued  on  p.  19 
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The  ‘Inside’  Story 
of  the  Afghan 
Refugee  Girls  School 


Photo  of  Afghan  g iris  by  author 


by  Edith  Cole 

Claremont  (CA)  Meeting 

“ What  canst  thou  say?  ” George  Fox  asked 
us. 

Well,  this  I know,  and  this  is  what  all 
my  experiences  over  the  last  year  have  con- 
firmed: 

There  is  a River...  a deep  River  of  Power 
and  Meaning,  that  flows  in  and  through 
all  there  is  and  in  which  we  have  our  be- 
ing... 

Becoming  involved  with  the  Afghan 
Refugee  Girls  School  has  been  one  of  my 
most  p rofound  experiences  o f this  R iver 
from  the  very  beginning.  Or  even  before  it 
actually  began. 

My  daughter  Sarah’s  marrying  a Paki- 
stani, becoming  a devout  Muslim  and  mov- 
ing with  her  family  to  Pakistan  not  only  pro- 
vided a personal  focus  on  that  part  of  the 
world,  but  also  gave  me  the  opportunity 
during  many  visits  to  find  my  ease  with  the 
life-style  of  orthodox  Islam  as  well  as  gain 
some  understanding  of  Pakistan  culture  and 
customs. 

Then  last  year,  when  I found  myself 
deeply  distressed  about  our  country’s  at- 
tack on  Afghanistan  and  felt  a similar  de- 
spair all  around  me,  I began  to  ask  myself 
what  we  could  possibly  do  to  help  relieve 
some  of  the  suffering  caused  by  the  bomb- 
ings. As  it  happened,  I had  been  planning 
to  travel  to  Pakistan  in  January  to  help  wel- 
come Sarah’s  new  baby  into  the  world.  This 
might  also  offer  an  opportunity,  I realized, 
to  actually  visit  some  of  the  Afghan  refu- 
gee camps  in  Pakistan  and  get  some  under- 
standing of  what  might  be  done. 

Joe  Franko — a trusted  friend — was  at 
the  time  Director  of  the  AFSC  Southwest 
Regional  Office.  I thought  there  might  be  a 
possibility  of  working  together  in  some  way 
with  the  AFSC’s  No  More  Victims  project. 

So  I told  Joe  of  my  travel  plans  and  the 
hope  to  find  an  o pportunity  of  bringing 


some  relief  to  Afghan  refugees.  His  spon- 
taneous response  seemed  to  surprise  him 
as  much  as  it  amazed  me:  “I  am  coming  with 
you,”  he  said  and  we  both  stood  there  and 
looked  at  each  other  in  speechless  aston- 
ishment, overwhelmed  by  the  mysterious 
pull  of  the  River. 

Eventually  we  were  able  to  focus  on 
dates  and  basic  travel  arrangements,  and 
over  the  following  days  I filled  in  some  of 
the  questions  Joe  had  about  conditions  in 
Pakistan  and  about  what  to  expect  in  con- 
tacts with  people  there.  We  a greed  to 
present  our  plans  to  visit  Afghan  refugee 
camps  to  our  Meetings  and  ask  for  coun- 
sel and  support  for  our  concern.  But  we 
never  discussed  what  we  expected  to  actu- 
ally do  when  we  got  to  one  of  these  camps, 
nor  what  we  hoped  to  find. 

The  question  weighed  heavily  on  my 
mind:  What  was  I promising  to  my  friends 
and  Meeting  by  asking  them  for  their  sup- 
port? What  might  we  be  able  to  find  that 
had  a chance  to  make  a real  difference  in 
the  1 ives  of  some  people?  No  clear  i dea 
would  develop  in  my  mind,  and  the  grow- 
ing anxiety  followed  me  into  Meeting  for 
Worship.  And  there  an  answer  came  from 
the  River,  so  much  clearer,  wiser,  and  more 
profoundly  meaningful  than  I had  dared  to 
hope  for.  One  of  the  members  of  our  Meet- 
ing sp  oke  out  of  the  si  lence  about  w ays 
one  might  use  to  rescue  drowning  people: 
one  might  throw  them  1 ife  preservers  t o 
stay  a float,  ora  rope  to  pull  themselves 
out;  or  people  on  the  water’s  edge  might 
join  hands  to  form  a living  chain  and  reach 


the  ones  struggling  in  the  waves,  passing 
the  power  and  compassion  of  their  bodies 
and  hearts  along  through  the  outstretched 
arms  and  h aving  healing  a nd  grace  flow 
back  to  the  hearts  along  all  the  links  of  the 
living  chain. 

The  beauty  and  rightness  of  this  im- 
age took  my  breath  away.  THIS  we  could 
do:  build  a living  chain  of  compassion  and 
caring  between  us  here  and  people  in  a refu- 
gee camp  over  there,  with  energies  flowing 
and  carrying  hope  both  ways.  I felt  myself 
suddenly  lifted  and  carried  by  the  River  in 
a wave  that  seemed  to  have  arisen  from  a 
source  at  the  b eginning  of  t ime  and  was 
moving  all  of  us  towards  life  and  union. 

The  feeling  of  blessing  has  remained 
with  me  throughout  this  year  and  contin- 
ues to  grow  as  I experience  the  power  of 
our  small  project  to  reach  minds  and  hearts 
of  people  wherever  we  share  our  story. 

“Our”  Afghan  Refugee  Girls  School  is 
in  Old  Camp  near  Akora  Khattak,  half  an 
hour’s  drive  from  Peshawar,  the  capital  of 
the  North  West  Frontier  Province.  The 
school  now  has  3 00  students  and  eight 
teachers,  as  well  as  a community  dvisor  and 
the  services  of  a part-time  physician. 

There  are  more  than  300  similar  refu- 
gee camps  in  the  Peshawar  area.  The  Paki- 
stan Assistant  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees, whom  we  consulted  on  our  first  trip 
north,  directed  us  to  Akora  Khattak  among 
a c ouple  of  o ther  p ossible  1 ocations  we 
might  visit.  Little  did  we  know  that  there 
are  actually  seven  camps  in  the  Akora 
Khattak  area  alone.  So  our  finding  our- 
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selves  directed  to  the  ONE  camp  with  the 
particular  project  which  might  realize  our 
vision — a struggling  little  Girls  School  run 
by  a volunteer  teacher  in  his  a fter-work 
hours — seems  miraculous.  Particularly 
since  even  this  connection  passed  through 
several  synapses  that  easily  might  have 
been  missed:  We  were  sent  to  a different 
camp  and  p resented  with  requests — -like 
funding  for  the  purchase  of  1 000  blankets — 
not  likely  to  contribute  much  to  the  forging 
of  a living  chain  of  caring  between  refu- 
gees and  Friends  in  California. 

Coincidences?  Joe  met  Rahmatullah, 
an  Afghan  teacher  who  h ad  been  s trug- 
gling  for  a couple  of  years  to  get  a primary 
school  for  girls  established  in  his  camp, 
when  he  was  helping  out  as  an  interpreter 
for  us  at  the  first  camp  we  visited.  I myself 
was  directed  a week  later  by  a principal  to 
“a  really  poor  school”  when  I returned  with 
notebooks  for  his  students.  The  “poor 
school”  turned  out  to  be  in  a different  camp 
about  a mile  away  and  consisted  of  a rather 
dilapidated  compound  with  some  seventy 
children,  more  than  half  of  them  boys,  with 
a teacher  who — after  we  had  talked  a little 
while — pulled  Joe’s  card  out  of  his  pocket.... 

The  rest  you  can  read  in  our  reports. 
And  while  we  don’t  talk  much  about  the 
River,  I think — if  you  stop  once  in  a while 
and  listen — you  will  be  able  to  hear  its  deep 
voice  and  feel  the  current  that  courses 
through  all  of  us.... 

The  First  Year  of  the  Akora  Khattak 
Afghan  Refugee  Girls  Primary  School 

In  an  Afghan  refugee  camp  near 
Peshawar,  P akistan,  a sc  hool  for  Afghan 
girls  has  been  established  through  the  ef- 
forts of  two  Quakers  from  Southern  Califor- 
nia. Edith  Cole,  a retired  school  psycholo- 
gist and  member  of  the  Claremont  Meeting, 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quak- 
ers), has  for  many  years  traveled  regularly 
to  Pakistan  to  visit  her  daughter,  son-in- 
law  and  grandchildren.  On  her  visit  in  Janu- 
ary 2002  she  was  joined  by  Joe  Franko,  a 
member  of  the  Orange  Grove  Friends  Meet- 
ing and  Regional  Director  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  office  in  Pasa- 
dena. With  the  support  of  their  Meetings, 
they  set  out  to  follow  in  the  path  followed 
by  William  Penn  in  his  dealings  with  the 
American  Indians  in  Pennsylvania,  “to  try 
what  love  will  do”  and  to  find  a way  to  help 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  displaced  Afghan 


people  in  Pakistan  refugee  camps. 

Both  admit  that  they  had  no  clear  idea 
of  what  they  would  do.  But  a way  opened 
with  remarkable  speed.  Through  a series 
of  rather  amazing  coincidences,  they  were 
led  t o a refugee  camp  w here  an  Afghan 
teacher  had  been  struggling  for  more  than 
a year  to  start  a primary  school  for  the  girls 
in  the  camp. 

With  funds  provided  by  Friends  from 
different  Meetings — and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Rahmatullah,  an  Afghan  refugee 
teacher — simple  classrooms  were  built,  four 
teachers  and  a headmaster  (Rahmatullah) 
were  engaged,  basic  teaching  materials 
were  provided,  and  school  uniforms  were 
sewn  by  women  in  the  camp. 

On  April  1, 2002  the  school — called  the 
Akora  Khattak  Afghan  Refugee  Girls 
School — began  to  operate  with  some  200 
students  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thir- 
teen. Defined  as  a “community  self-help 
project  supported  by  Friends  (Quakers),” 
the  school  has  no  formal  connection  to  any 
official  Friends  organization  or  NGO.  The 
Pacific  Southwest  Regional  Office  of  the 
AFSC  and  Claremont  Meeting  are  currently 
providing  fiscal  oversight  for  the  project, 
accepting  donations  and  handling  trans- 
fers of  funds  to  Pakistan. 

In  July  2 002,  Representatives  from 
Southern  California  Friends  Meetings  gath- 
ered at  PYM  to  constitute  a Guidance  Com- 
mittee for  the  project  to  direct  future  de- 
velopment and  provide  a link  for  individual 
Friends  and  Meetings  to  participate  in  the 
life  of  the  school. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  school 
has  grown  to  a student  population  of  300 


girls  and  eight  teachers.  Eight  classrooms 
and  an  office  have  been  built  and  provided 
with  c ement  floors,  doors  and  sh  uttered 
windows.  Water  from  a nearby  tube  well 
has  been  piped  in,  and  the  little  eucalyptus 
trees  that  were  planted  the  previous  year 
have  grown  as  tall  as  the  walls  of  the  com- 
pound. A regular  school  program  has  been 
functioning,  complete  with  final  exams  in  a 
dozen  subjects  (from  Math,  Pashto,  Urdu, 
Social  Studies  and  Science  to  Drawing, 
Sports  and  Health)  and  an  Awards  Assem- 
bly honoring  the  students  with  the  highest 
test  scores  in  each  class. 

At  its  F ebruary  meeting  the  S chool 
Guidance  Committee  had  decided  that  en- 
rollment should  be  maintained  at  300  stu- 
dents for  at  least  another  year,  and  that  the 
focus  should  be  on  good  educational  prac- 
tices and  orderly  functioning  rather  than 
rapid  growth.  Accordingly,  School  Policies 
were  developed  and  a Community  Advisor 
was  added  to  the  school  staff  to  maintain 
regular  contacts  with  the  families  of  the  stu- 
dents. An  Afghan  woman  physician  who 
lives  and  works  in  the  camp  has  been  re- 
tained to  visit  the  school  twice  weekly  to 
provide  medical  services  and  health  care 
instruction  to  the  girls. 

Regular  supervisory  visits  to  the 
project  are  required  by  the  Pakistan  Au- 
thorities for  Afghan  Refugee  Camps.  Ac- 
cordingly, Edith  plans  to  return  to  Pakistan 
again  in  October,  and  Joe  Franko  expects 
to  visit  the  school  in  December.  Both  are 
deeply  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  being 
able  to  work  with  a project  that  offers  so 
much  hope,  and  for  all  the  help  and  sup- 
port they  are  getting  in  this  work.  □ 


Contributions  to  this  work,  earmarked  to  the  Afghan  Refugee  Girls  School,  can  be 
made  through  Claremont  Meeting  at  727  W.  Harrison  Ave.,  Claremont,  CA  91711. 

Born  in  Switzerland,  Edith  Cole  became  interested 
in  Quakerism  while  doing  a college  research  paper 
on  religious  tolerance  and  pacifism.  While  studying 
in  Basil,  she  occasionally  attended  Meeting.  After 
moving  to  Australia,  she  met  Clifford  Cole,  who  grew 
up  in  a Friends  church.  Edith  and  Cliff  were  married 
in  Honolulu  Meeting  and  moved  to  Calif orni,  where 
they  joined  Claremont  Meeting.  They  have  six  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  was  adopted.  Edith  worked  as  a 
bilingual  school p sychologist.  She  was  active  in 
Peace  Brigades  in  Guatemala  and  Haiti  and  helped 
to  organize  a US/ Mexico  Border  project  in  the  1 990s. 
Edith  has  been  visiting  her  daughter  in  Pakistan  for 
the  past  16  years.  Her  daughter,  who  converted  to 
Islam  after  marrying  a Muslim,  has  seven  children. 
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A Seminal 
Seminar 

at  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting 


By  Phyllis  Hoge 
Albuquerque,  NM 


Imagine  a circle  of  a dozen  men  and  women 
gathered  on  a sunny  June  morning  out- 
side, their  chairs  pulled  into  a group  on  the 
grass,  wind  blowing  through  an  immense 
cottonwood  above  them.  Think  of  them 
surrounded  in  the  n ear  distance  b y the 
craggy  ochre  and  red  rock  cliffs,  mesas,  and 
canyons  c haracteristic  o f northern  N ew 
Mexico.  In  the  mind’s  eye  see  them  in  that 
extravagantly  beautiful  setting  centered  to- 
gether on  creativity,  each  one  poised  to 
make  poems  or  brief  poem-like  paragraphs 
out  of  their  meditations. 

But  poems  are  not  made  out  of  ideas 
or  even  out  of  feelings,  though  these  have 
a share.  Besides,  they  don’t  usually  just 
fall  out  of  the  blue,  out  of  thin  air,  out  of 
beautiful  scenery.  They’re  made  out  of 
words — words  which  embody  thoughts, 
feelings,  images. 

So  Peter  Anderson,  who  encouraged 
our  contemplative  writing,  offered  us  words, 
and,  since  words  do  call  up  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, images,  he  offered  us  through  those 
selections  reminders  of  times  and  things  in 
our  own  life-experiences  which  could  turn 
into  poems. 

The  first  words  he  read  to  us  c ame 
from  the  Bible.  As  we  listened,  we  wrote 
down  any  which  happened  to  appeal  to  us 
from  verses  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 

After  about  fifteen  minutes  of  writ- 
ing, these  words — “The  Teacher  is  here” — 
elicited  this  sensuously  reminiscent  para- 
graph from  Jesse  Hyler,  age  13,  who  was 
visiting  the  group  for  a day. 

It’s  a frosty  morning.  The  class- 
room windows  fill  with  fog  and  steam. 
The  boys  talk  about  the  girls,  as  the 
girls  quietly  giggle  in  the  comer,  gos- 
siping about  the  guys.  The  smells  of 
pencil  shavings  and  chalk  fill  the  small 
warm  room. 


PILGRIMAGE 


STORY  • PLACE  ♦ SPIRIT  * WITNESS 
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To  know  a stream  you  feel,  taste, 
smell,  listen,  and  watch.  Watching  is 
different  from  st  aring  with  f ocused, 
non-flickering  attention.  To  know  a 
flicker,  be  a flicker.  “The  stream,  the 
light,  the  pulsing  shadow.”  None  of 
these  is  focused,  so  a flickering  atten- 
tion is  how  to  know  them. 

“How  can  I focus  my  flickering, 
perceive  at  the  fountain’s  heart  the 
sapphire  I know  is  there.”  The  sap- 
phire blue  is  internal,  the  color  behind, 
within,  our  eyes,  that  comes  when  our 
eyes  have  been  closed  and  Spirit 
comes.  Luminous,  p ure  essence  of 
color.  Yes,  sapphire,  or  sometimes  the 
lavender  of  sunset  on  bluish  moun- 
tains or  dusty  rose  shading  to  deep 
blue.  Sometimes  any  of  the  blues  that 
happen  at  sunset  between  the  horizon 
and  the  deep,  deep  blue  above. 


The  door  opens,  a nd  the  hinges 
squeak  from  years  of  wear  and  use. 

The  teacher  has  arrived,  filling  the 
classroom  with  the  scent  of  knowl- 
edge. The  children  quiet  down  and  take 
their  seats  as  she  lifts  a small  piece  of 
chalk  with  a loving  hand  to  start  the 
day. 

How  about  them  apples!  But  little 
miracles  didn’t  stop  there.  The  second  se- 
lection from  w hich  we  c hose  words  and 
took  suggestions  was  “Flickering  Mind,” 
a poem  by  Denise  Levertov,  whose  theme 
is  how  the  mind  in  meditation  eludes  God, 
darts  away,  though  God  is  always  there. 
Two  responses  follow,  again  written  in  no 
more  than  fifteen  minutes,  the  first  by 
Rebecca  Henderson: 

The  focused  attention:  the  cones 
in  the  center  of  the  eye,  the  predatory 
gaze  that  tries  to  capture  meaning  and 
stash  it  in  the  mind  to  be  analyzed. 

This  doesn’t  work  for  watching 
birds.  They  feel  the  presence  of  the 
stare/glare.  They  e ven  p ick  u p t he 
thought  o f r eaching  f or  b inoculars. 
They  freeze  or  fly.  But  if  you  are  wa- 
tering the  g arden,  birds  h op  about, 
chirp  and  be  birds  unafraid. 

Finding  Spirit  is  like  this — you 
can’t  stare  directly,  approach  directly, 
something  as  elusive  as  birds. 


And  this  reflection,  “Playing  Hide 
and  Seek  in  the  Dark,”  by  Alexandra 
Barnard: 

Nighttime  gatherings  in  our 
neighborhood  included  pot  luck  din- 
ners where  you  had  to  stay  with  your 
family  through  the  meal,  but  as  the  light 
faded,  so  did  the  children.  Grown-ups 
would  come  closer  to  the  candles  to 
talk  grown-up  talk  and  share  laughter 
at  their  own  level. 

Children  would  play  swing-the- 
statue  while  we  could  still  see  the  styl- 
ized poses  we  struck  on  the  theme 
called  out  by  the  swinger,  each  trying 
out  preposterous  or  glamorous  freeze 
frames  in  turn. 

Oh,  but  the  game  of  darkness! 

Hide  and  seek  in  the  dark  was  ex- 
hilarating, scary.  I didn’t  want  to  go 
far.  I wanted  to  be  found.  But  not  right 
away.  I wanted  to  have  the  best  spot, 
have  the  seeker  walk  right  by  me,  but 
not  see  me. 

As  one  after  the  other  was  found, 
it  became  more  exciting,  moving  to  new 
places,  hurrying  to  secure  the  new 
spot,  heart  pounding.  The  worst  was 
to  be  last — and  no  one  cared.  To  not 
be  missed  at  the  end  of  the  game. 

Oh  God.  Don’t  give  up  on  me. 
I’ve  not  gone  far.  Please  find  me! 

Right  here  under  a tree  at  Ghost 
Ranch  the  infinite  became  centered  as  var- 
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ied  intelligences  played  with  a single  im- 
age in  the  mind  of  each  of  us.  From  that 
hidden  center  our  spirits  reached  outwards 
toward  the  surrounding  r ocks,  upwards 
toward  the  blue  everlastingness  of  sky.  The 
key  unlocked  an  image  implicit  in  the  words 
we  listened  to,  the  same  for  each  of  us,  and 
for  each  of  us  different,  individual,  and  new. 

The  evening  before,  Peter  had  given 
us  somewhat  more  material  gifts — a sheaf 
of  poems  he  had  chosen  for  their  evoca- 
tive quality,  a tiny  notebook  with  a marbled 
cover — my  own  favorite,  because  it  felt  so 
good  in  my  hands,  so  private,  so  useful — 
and  a copy  of  Pilgrimage:  Story,  Place, 
Spirit,  Witness,  a 25  year  old  literary  jour- 
nal for  which  he  recently  assumed  the  po- 
sition of  publisher/editor.  He  had  read  an 
ad  in  which  this  journal  had  advertised  for 
some  appropriate  p erson  to  take  it  o ver, 
lock,  stock  and  barrel  ( a good  old  Quaker 
expression),  and  over  the  course  of  several 
months  it  slowly  appeared  that  he  was  the 
right  one. 

Peter,  who  lives  in  Crestone,  Colorado 
with  his  wife  Grace  and  daughter  Rosalea, 
travels  here  and  there  teaching  creative 
meditation  classes,  such  as  the  one  we  at- 
tended, as  well  as  regular  full  blown  courses 
at  Earlham  School  of  Religion.  He,  and  his 
magazine,  can  be  reached  at  Pilgrimage,  Box 
696,  Crestone,  CO,  81131,  and  on  email: 
pilgrimage@ctelco.net.  His  website  is 
www.pilgrimagepress.org. 


The  editorial  slant  on  the  themes  iden- 
tified by  the  subtitle,  “Story,  Place,  Spirit, 
Witness,”  is  illuminated  by  a clearly  Quak- 
erish light.  I hasten  add  that  since  no  edi- 
tor, barring  prior  acquaintance,  can  be  cer- 
tain of  facts  about  the  writer  of  a submitted 
piece  of  work,  Pilgrimage  should  not  be 
thought  a Quaker  publication. 

But  it  sure  feels  like  one. 

Peter  comments  regarding  the  “Story” 
element  of  the  subtitle  that  he  intends  to 
“create  a space. ..where  we  can  let  our  lives 
speak  about  “personal  experience,”  “tell  the 
stories  that  matter.”  In  talking  about 
“Place,”  he  mentions  T illich’s  phrase, 
“ground  of  being,”  which  encompasses  the 
concepts  of  being  “at  home  in  ourselves, 
in  a place,  in  the  spirit.”  He  means  also  and 
quite  specifically  our  “daily  surroundings” 
which  evoke  “wonder  and  mystery”  in  the 
attentive  heart.  By  “Spirit”  and  “Witness,” 
he  intends  expression  of  “the  contempla- 
tive and  active  dimensions  [of]  Quaker  spiri- 
tuality,” the  inwardness  and  outwardness 
of  the  Spirit. 

For  the  first  issue  he  handled,  Peter 
decided  to  request  submissions  from  work 
he  was  already  familiar  with,  in  order  to  set 
the  tone  and  character  of  what  will  in  the 
long  run  reflect  his  intention.  My  own  fa- 
vorite was  a well  chosen  selection  from  Kim 
Stafford’s  book  about  his  father,  that  great 
good  man  and  poet  William  Stafford,  and 
not  just  because  I knew  Bill  who  wrote  two 


The  Inner  Life  and 
Its  Joys  and 
Dangers 

by  Noel  Peattie 
Davis  (CA)  Meeting 


Tlhe  way  to  peace  is  the  way  to  inner 
peace,  and  the  way  is  difficult  and 
surrounded  by  dangers.  Most  of  us, 
as  Friends,  are  concerned  with  our  family 
and  professional  lives,  while  worrying 
about  our  country  and  the  world.  This  es- 
say is  a much-shortened  version  of  a longer 
essay — “Inner  Life,  or  the  politics  of  day- 
dreaming”— which  I hope  will  be  put  on- 
line. Your  comments  are  welcome,  both  on 
this  abridgement  and  the  full  version,  but 
when  the  full  version  appears  on-line, 


please  do  not  edit  or  rewrite  it;  simply  send 
your  suggestions  to  me: 
nrPeattie@earthlink.net.  I hope  to  see  the 
thirty-page  essay  in  paper  some  day  soon. 

My  theme  is  that  in  art,  science,  wor- 
ship, and  even  political  activism,  achieve- 
ment and  distinction  depend  on  a healthy 
inner  life.  What  is  the  inner  life?  It  is  not 
the  “Inner  Light,”  described  by  George  Fox. 
That  is  a Light  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (John 
1 : 9 ).  F ox  d escribes  it  a s “the  L ight  o f 
Christ,”  and  presumably  it  is  the  Light  we 
think  of  when  we  say  “holding  in  the 
Light.”  The  inner  life  is  far  more  mundane, 
and  is  not  confined  to  worshippers,  proph- 
ets, or  artists.  We  all  have  some  of  it,  both 
children  and  adults;  it  is  more  than  simple 
consciousness;  it  is  the  state  of  awareness 
we  use  when  we  plan  tomorrow’s  picnic, 
when  we  study  for  a test,  and  most  particu- 
larly when  we  are  in  love.  It  includes  fan- 
tasy and  the  imagination,  but  it  may  focus 


of  my  favorite  poems — “New  Letters  from 
Thomas  Jefferson”  and  “Traveling 
Through  the  Dark.”  It’s  because  Kim 
Stafford,  in  whom  the  gift  was  fostered,  is 
also  a poet,  a fine  one,  and  the  piece  i s 
beautifully  and  warmly  written. 

Other  pieces,  both  poetry  and  prose, 
include  Peter  Anderson’s  own  very 
thoughtful  a nd  sensitively  done  article, 
“Home,  Land,  Security”  which  fits  in  per- 
fectly with  the  Place  theme  of  the  subtitle. 
And  then  there’s  “Can  Ghosts  Cross  the 
Ocean”  by  Andrew  Lam,  which  treats  a 
theme  familiar  to  me  because  of  my  half- 
Chinese  g randchildren.  ( Ghosts  need  to 
be  taken  home,  or  brought  home,  where  they 
can  be  happy  with  their  family  and  friends.) 

Pilgrimage , which  invites  submis- 
sions of  prose  and  poetry,  receives  more 
poetry  than  prose,  publishes  more  prose 
than  poetry,  and  welcomes  especially  “re- 
flective autobiographical  pieces.”  Its  edi- 
tor strikes  me  as  very  selective,  as  he  has  a 
right  to  be,  so  to  my  mind,  no  writer  should 
submit  a manuscript  which  isn’t  the  finest 
he  or  she  has  done  on  an  appropriate  sub- 
ject. I’m  guessing  that  acceptance  of  mate- 
rial is  by  no  means  a foregone  conclusion. 
It  costs  $ 1 5 to  subscribe  for  a year  and  $28. 
for  two  years.  Pilgrimage  strikes  me  as  very 
much  just  the  sort  of  magazine  we  have  long 
been  waiting  for.  Now,  Voila  and  Eureka ! 
here  it  is!  O 


much  of  the  time  on  the  common  tasks  of 
life:  picking  flowers  for  the  garden,  entic- 
ing a child  to  get  dressed.  This  inner  life, 
the  mind  talking  its  way  through  the  daily 
round,  or  solving  a problem  after  a good 
night’s  sleep,  is  as  necessary  to  human  ex- 
istence as  clean  air  and  water,  or  silence 
(which  is  more  than  the  absence  of  noise). 

Like  these  latter  goods,  however,  the 
inner  life  is  an  endangered  thing:  We  set 
aside  some  time  on  First  Day  for  quiet  wor- 
ship. We  find  little  time  away  from  worship 
to  build  the  inner  life  which  makes  worship 
well-centered.  The  outer  world,  the  news 
on  radio,  television,  or  internet,  besieges 
us  with  disasters  and  cries  for  help.  The 
telephone  interrupts  in  home  or  office.  Even 
in  unprogrammed  meetings  for  worship,  a 
Friend’s  recital  of  the  week’s  woes  can  dis- 
tract and  trouble. 

The  inner  life  is  also  beset  with  dan- 
gers from  within.  The  long  history  of  a dif- 

Continued  on  page  16 
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Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting 
in  Pictures 


Upper  right:  Lanny  Jay  with  Rose  Mead  and  Eleanor  Roberts-Caudle;  middle  left:  Sharlene  Roberts-Caudle  and  her  daughter 
Amelia;  middle  right:  Henry  Mohr,  Cooper  Gore,  and  Allen  Levine;  lower,  Walter  Hjelt-Sullivan  leads  sing-along  for  Young  and 
Junior  Friends  who  participated  in  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center’s  summer  camps. 
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Dancing  in  the  Light 
at  Pacific  Yearly 

Meeting:  top,  various 
folk  dancers;  center  left  to 
right:  Elizabeth  Bill, 

Jeannie  Graves,  Eli  Fowler, 
Jesse  and  Sam  Gersten;  bot- 
tom left  to  right:  Eric  Amen 
and  Eli  Fowler,  Josh  Vura- 
Weis  and  Melina  Larkin. 
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Lessons  from  a 
Wounded  Place 


Aerial  view  of  chat  piles  made  up  of  mine  tailings,  or  waste  rock— Photo  by  Rebecca  Jim 


PYM  Plenary  Presentation 
August  6,  2003 

by  Jennifer  Caron 
Orange  Grove  Meeting 

Dear  Friends,  My  name  is  Jennifer  Caron 
and  I am  a member  of  Orange  Grove 
Meeting.  I am  here  today  to  share  with 
you  the  challenge  of  the  Tar  Creek 
Superfund  Site.  Two  summers  ago  I went 
to  the  northeastern  comer  of  Oklahoma  and 
its  a bandoned  lead  and  zinc  mines  as  a 
Quaker  Witness  and  an  intern  of  the  Unity 
with  Nature  Committee.  I spoke  to  you  at 
this  gathering  that  summer,  the  summer  of 
2001,  last  summer  I shared  a brief  report  in 
the  Daily  Miracle,  and  those  of  you  who 
tried  to  speak  to  me  then  learned  that  I could 
say  no  more.  When  I have  tried  to  think 
about  Tar  Creek  or  to  work  for  it,  I have 
found  myself  paralyzed  by  my  anger  and 
my  fear  or  in  tears.  I am  speaking  today 
because  I returned  to  Tar  Creek  this  spring 
and  felt  compelled  to  report  more  fully. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  what  is  now 
the  northeastern  comer  of  Oklahoma  was  a 
tall  grass  prairie.  As  it  does  today,  it  had 
extreme  weather  and  troublesome  insects; 
I am  told  that  the  Osage  used  it  as  a place 
to  pass  through,  but  no  one  chose  to  make 
a home  there. 

The  Quapaw  tribe  came  to  this  comer 
of  the  Indian  Territory  in  the  late  1830s. 
They  had  suffered  multiple  relocations  and 
a long  period  of  devastating  homelessness. 
The  move  to  Indian  Territory  represented 
the  Quapaw’s  third  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  I am  told  that  the  tribe  had  twenty 
or  thirty  t housand  members  when  they 
lived  along  the  Arkansas  River;  only 
around  150  came  to  the  reservation  when  it 
was  created.  It  is  important  to  the  Quapaw 
of  today  that  they  have  been  dancing  on 
this  land  for  more  than  150  years,  longer 
than  any  other  tribe  in  the  area. 

At  the  turn  of  the  c entury,  lead  a nd 
zinc  were  discovered  on  the  Quapaw  reser- 
vation a nd  mining  c ommenced.  M ining 


boom  towns  grew  with  the  mines.  Pros- 
pectors drilled  boreholes  all  over  the  land 
in  search  of  ore.  Miners  put  down  shafts 
and  hauled  up  the  rock,  which  was  crushed 
so  that  the  metals  could  be  extracted.  Hard 
rock  mining  was  dangerous  and  difficult 
work.  It  was  further  complicated  because 
the  ore  was  located  within  the  Boone  aqui- 
fer and  the  mines  quickly  flooded.  In  order 
to  access  the  ore  mining  companies  had  to 
pump  out  and  divert  the  water.  Water  that 
was  made  so  acidic  by  the  metal  sulfides 
that  the  engineers  at  the  Ballard  mine  in 
Kansas  were  forced  to  build  a wooden 
pump  because  the  water  corroded  porce- 
lain coated  steel  in  less  than  two  months 
time. 

Some  Quapaw  became  rich  from  the 
mining  royalties,  building  schools  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  high  life  of  the  1 920s.  The 
metals  were  crucial  for  the  creation  of  this 
nation’s  infrastructure.  They  were  essen- 
tial for  supplies  used  in  both  World  Wars, 
including  bullets  and  batteries.  Almost  half 
of  all  the  lead  used  in  WWI  came  from  the 
mines  of  this  area. 

The  mining  created  well  over  100,000 
tons  of  mine  tailings  or  “chat,”  extensive 
underground  caverns,  some  with  heights 
of  more  than  200  feet  and  earthen  ceilings 
less  than  50  feet  thick.  Most  of  the  chat 
was  sold  and  put  to  use.  Locally,  it  became 
gravel  on  roads,  the  foundation  material 
under  buildings,  even  impact  absorbing 
material  on  playgrounds.  Nationally,  it  was 
used  for  ballast  under  railroads  and  on 
WWII  submarines.  Thousands  of  tons  of 
it  remain  on  the  s ite  today,  making  up 


“Oklahoma’s  Mountains.”  This  material  is 
not  harmless;  the  metals  within  its  dust  are 
toxic. 

The  mines  were  closed  and  the  pumps 
shut  down  by  1 970.  Over  the  next  decade 
the  mines  filled  with  water.  During  heavy 
winter  rains  in  1978,  they  began  discharg- 
ing highly  acidic,  metal-loaded  water;  this 
is  acid  mine  drainage.  The  iron  in  the  water 
makes  it,  and  the  stream  beds,  rust-red.  The 
land  is  bleeding.  When  the  acidic  water 
meets  more  basic  water,  the  metals  precipi- 
tate out  into  the  sediment  where  they  col- 
lect and  slowly  move  down  the  watershed. 

The  recognized  major  environmental 
problems  of  the  Tar  Creek  Superfund  Site 
are  acid  mine  drainage  polluting  both  the 
ground  and  surface  water,  the  mountains 
of  chat,  and  unstable  ground  resulting  in 
subsidence  and  sink  holes. 

In  1 980  this  place  and  several  hundred 
like  it  were  put  under  the  care  of  the  newly 
created  federal  program  to  clean  up  toxic 
sites,  called  S uperfund.  The  Tar  Creek 
Superfund  Site  was  ranked  first  (or  most 
dangerous)  on  the  national  p riority  list 
(NPL).  In  the  80s  the  main  concern  was  the 
acid  mine  drainage  and  the  transportation 
of  the  heavy  metals  downstream  into  the 
Neosho  and  Spring  Rivers  and  then  the 
Grand  Lake  of  the  Cherokee.  Many  options 
were  considered  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  metals;  in  the  end  the  least  expensive 
plan  of  action  was  adopted.  Wells  were 
plugged  to  prevent  seepage  of  the  acid 
mine  water  from  the  Boone  aquifer  into  the 
lower  Roubidoux  aquifer,  the  region’s  drink- 
ing water  supply.  And  a dike  was  built  in 
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Kansas  to  prevent  water  from  entering  the 
mines.  The  dike  failed.  Today  the  EPA  has 
abandoned  the  twenty-five  year  old  a cid 
mine  drainage  problem. 

Poisoned  land  and  water  means  poi- 
soned people.  A 1994  study  by  the  local 
Indian  Health  Service  showed  that  34%  of 
the  children  they  tested  had  elevated  blood 
lead  levels,  opening  the  concern  about 
heavy  metal  poisoning  on  and  near  the  site. 
There  are  three  former  mining  towns  with 
predominantly  white  p opulations  o n t he 
site:  Picher,  Cardin,  and  Commerce.  These 
people  are  hit  the  hardest  by  the  heavy 
metal  poisoning.  Learning  disabilities  can 
be  one  consequence  of  lead  and  more  than 
half  of  the  students  in  Picher  are  classified 
as  “special  ed.”  Elevated  blood  lead  levels 
are  also  common  in  the  communities  sur- 
rounding the  site,  including  the  cities  of 
Miami  and  Quapaw.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren with  e levated  blood  1 eads  has  been 
significantly  reduced  through  education, 
extensive  testing,  and  a yard  remediation 
program,  but  the  incidence  is  still  multiple 
times  the  national  average.  And  the  yard 
remediation  has  been  plagued  with  prob- 
lems including  poor  workmanship  and  cor- 
ruption. 

Lead  is  the  most  well  known  metal  of 
concern,  but  it  is  not  alone.  Cadmium  has 
been  shown  t o cause  k idney  disease  and 
cancer.  Acute  manganese  poisoning  causes 
resting  tremors,  and  chronic  low-level  ex- 
posure is  under  investigation,  as  is  chronic 
exposure  to  high  levels  of  iron,  which  is 
also  common  at  Tar  Creek.  The  first  person 
I meet  at  Tar  Creek  was  the  night  hotel  clerk, 
she  had  been  hospitalized  for  iron  poison- 
ing after  taking  the  standard  dose  of  iron 
supplements  during  her  pregnancy.  Later 
in  that  first  trip,  I danced  with  a young  man 
who  had  tremors.  Now  I understand  that 
what  we  do  to  the  land,  we  do  to  ourselves. 

Tar  Creek  is  unquestionably  over- 
whelming and  everyone  involved  struggles 
to  deal  with  this.  Attempts  to  create  a com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  site  are  only  a few 
years  old  and  struggling.  Over  $100  mil- 
lion dollars  have  been  spent  at  Tar  Creek 
so  far  and  no  one  claims  that  this  money 
was  spent  effectively.  Thankfully  the  prob- 
lem now  seems  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
governor,  the  local  congressional  represen- 
tative, and  one  o f Oklahoma’s  s enators. 
The  EPA  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
have  signed  a memorandum  of  understand- 
ing stating  that  they  will  work  together  on 


Tar  Creek — Photo  by  Rebecca  Jim 

this  site.  There  is  an  expectation  that  real 
progress  will  begin  soon,  but  that  any  plan 
for  moving  residents  out  of  harm’s  way  and 
restoring  the  land  will  take  a great  deal  of 
time,  effort,  and  money.  Relocation  is  de- 
sired by  the  residents  of  the  site  who  do 
not  have  the  economic  means  to  move  with- 
out government  assistance.  But,  for  the 
Quapaw,  this  is  their  land  and  they  wish  to 
see  it  restored.  One  Quapaw  woman  ex- 
plained to  me,  in  tears,  that  her  only  wish  is 
that  restoration  begin  b efore  her  eighty 
year  old  mother  dies;  she  does  not  believe 
this  will  happen.  Speaking  to  the  confer- 
ence she  told  us  that  many  of  us  would  not 
understand,  but  the  land  is  spiritually  vital. 

I want  to  pause  for  a moment  here.  I 
have  told  you  the  story  of  Tar  Creek.  Now 
I need  to  share  with  you  what  I have  learned 
on  this  journey  and  what  has  made  me  para- 
lyzed with  anger  and  fear. 

When  I tried  to  center  down  near  the 
Tar  Creek  site  I could  find  no  energy  and 
no  peace.  What  I felt  was  the  pain  and 
wounds  of  the  land.  I learned  that  the  land 
is  a spiritual  necessity. 

I became  afraid  that  as  our  society’s 
ways  of  living  damage  the  land,  we  also 
destroy  the  spiritual  world.  Going  to  Tar 
Creek  is  more  of  a journey  into  the  future 
than  into  the  past  as  more  and  more  land  is 
wounded.  I could  not  cope  with  this  sense 
of  doom,  nor  could  I share  it  with  you. 

When  it  all  became  too  much  and  I was 
alone  and  in  pain,  I returned  to  a well-cared 


for  place  that  had  cared  for  me  before.  Five 
hundred  years  ago  the  Canyon  de  Frijoles 
and  surrounding  area  were  home  to  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Cochiti  Pueblo  people.  To- 
day i t is  B andelier  National  M onument, 
near  Los  Alamos  in  New  Mexico.  I realized 
that  those  ancestors  left  their  home  for  some 
reason.  Sitting  with  this  I realized  that  after 
several  hundred  years  of  living  and  farm- 
ing the  canyon,  the  Pueblo  population  had 
likely  grown  and  the  land  been  exhausted 
and  d eforested.  Drought  may  have  a Iso 
helped  push  the  people  to  relocate  closer 
to  the  Rio  Grande  River.  500  years  later  this 
place  that  people  had  once  completely  ex- 
hausted is  the  same  place  I turn  to  for  peace, 
spiritual  c onnection,  and  healing.  I went 
into  the  back  country  alone,  to  sit,  hoping 
for  answers.  I learned  that  the  land,  nature, 
is  our  connection  to  the  spiritual  world,  as 
it  is  to  our  physical  nourishment.  It  is  our 
connection,  not  the  spiritual  world  itself. 
This  softens  my  sense  of  doom,  but  is  does 
not  take  away  my  fear  and  anger.  Nature  is 
necessary  not  only  for  living,  but  for  living 
well. 

I know  this  to  be  unquestionably  true 
of  my  experience.  Please,  take  a moment. 
Where  have  you  felt  most  spiritually  con- 
nected? Is  your  spiritual  life  dependent  on 
nature,  on  living  things  including  people? 
What  differences  can  you  feel  in  your  ex- 
perience at  this  gathering  that  is  in  the  city 
this  year  and  was  on  Mt.  Madonna  two 
years  ago? 

A friend  challenged  me:  Can  you  see 
that  today  we,  corporately,  have  taken  on 
many  of  the  powers  once  attributed  to  the 
gods?  The  power  to  affect  the  weather  and 
the  climate,  to  keep  people  alive  or  kill  them, 
to  fly,  to  make  the  mountains  of  Oklahoma? 

I can  see  this  and  it  weighs  heavily  on  my 
heart,  for  my  greatest  refuge  is  to  put  my 
life  in  the  hands  of  nature. 

Little  more  than  a week  ago  I walked  at 
dusk  into  Frijoles  Canyon.  I found  my  arms 
a little  outstretched  and  said,  out  loud,  “OK, 
God,  Spirits,  talk  to  me.  I am  here.  And  I am 
too  sad  and  too  lost  to  be  angry  and 
afraid.”  I began  to  accept  some  of  the  ideas 
I had  been  struggling  against.  Yes,  my 
people  have  subdued  nature  to  an  extent 
undreamed  of  by  earlier  generations  who 
took  nature’s  vastness  and  power  for 
granted.  Friends,  we  are  like  fish  who  have 
built  a boat  and  are  learning  that  we  need 
the  water  to  breathe;  water  that  we  previ- 
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Sunlight  on  the  Superfund  Site — Photo  by  Ann  Backus 


ously  had  1 ittle 
reason  to  recog- 
nize as  valuable. 

Now  that  we 
have  this  power 
of  over  nature, 
stewardship 
takes  on  new 
meaning.  We 
have  become 
the  gardeners 
of  this  planet. 

The  choice  that 
confronts  u s is 
to  accept  this 
role  or  to  attempt  to  live  out  a dangerous 
denial. 

This  presentation  came  through  me  as 
I walked  down  into  the  canyon.  As  I started 
uphill,  returning  to  my  camp,  I asked:  “Why 
me,  why  give  this  burden  to  Quakers?”  The 
answer  came  clearly  and  quickly:  The  Quak- 
ers are  once  again  in  a special  position:  we 
are  well-educated,  privileged,  and  influen- 
tial, but  not  so  vested  in  the  things  that 
damage  life  as  to  be  made  blind  by  our  own 


interests. 

There  is  something  that  I didn’t  write 
down  on  this  paper.  I promised  myself  only 
to  try  to  speak  it  if  I could  feel  it.  I have 
learned  that  this  is  a good  time  to  be  alive. 
That  sometimes  our  comfort  stands  in  the 
way  of  our  joy.  I cannot  explain  the  joy  I 
have  felt  at  times  on  this  journey.  As  I said, 
Tar  Creek  is  more  of  a journey  into  the  fu- 
ture than  into  the  past.  I no  longer  face  the 
future  with  fear.  I know  that  the  challenges 


“The  Inward  Life,” 
continued  from  page  1 1 

ficult  childhood,  the  memories  of  unsym- 
pathetic or  dependent  parents,  can  shake 
the  mind’s  surface  like  the  summer  storm 
on  a lake.  Mental  illness,  even  if  subclini- 
cal,  and  so  not  obvious,  can  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  a person  to  find  his  or  her  own  sane 
way  to  life.  The  pressures  of  the  world  with- 
out can  also  destroy  the  peace  within. 

And  yet  we  cannot  dismiss  them.  We 
receive  an  urgent  legislative  alert,  from  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation. 
We  drive  through  complex  traffic.  We  stop 
to  take  care  of  a sick  child.  We  must  pay 
attention  t o the  thousand  natural  s hocks, 
to  relieve  them.  Even  the  retired,  the  soli- 
tary, find  that  there  are  phone  calls  to  be 
made,  m edical  appointments  t o be  k ept, 
checks  to  be  cashed.  And  silence,  without 
and  within,  flies  away  like  a troubled  dove. 
George  Fox  and  the  saints  and  scholars  of 
the  past,  had  it  easy,  we  think — no  planes 
overhead,  radios  next  door.  But  they  had 
illness  and  death,  dearth  and  the  dangers 
of  war. 

There  is  no  way  to  this  inner  peace: 
inner  peace  is  the  way.  The  time  for  it  must 
be  found.  As  exercise  is  to  a healthy  per- 
son, so  is  solitude,  reflection  to  the  tasks 


at  h and.  Even  i f you  plan  on  going  to  a 
noisy  protest  march,  you  need  to  gather, 
quietly,  your  strength  for  the  task.  The 
morning’s  work  in  laboratory  or  classroom 
needs  such  preparation,  or  succession.  It 
may  be  found  in  an  afternoon  with  water- 
colors,  an  hour  at  the  organ,  or  just  staring 
out  the  window  and  daydreaming. 

Yes,  daydreaming.  Letting  the  scene 
pass  by  without  trying  to  make  something 
of  it.  The  mind  on  vacation:  going  away 
without  leaving  the  house.  The  fountain  at 
play,  refreshing  the  air  without  needing  to 
wash  the  car.  The  source  of  strength;  not 
confined  to  Meeting  for  Worship.  The  ac- 
tive principle  that  p oets,  scholars,  s den- 
tists know,  but  which  is  to  some  extent  avail- 
able for  every  one  not  desperately  strug- 
gling for  survival.  Self-possession,  sanity: 
the  only  possible  foundation  for  a just  com- 
monwealth. The  quiet  struggle  for  that  san- 
ity, against  authorities,  sad  memories  the 
world’s  noise.  The  nonviolent  revolution 
in  the  head.  Dream:  let  it  go  forth,  while 
others  mock  or  despise:  you’re  free  there, 
out  of  the  cage. 

Now  put  this  down,  and  look  out  the 
window.  Somewhere  a bird  is  calling,  whose 
cry  you  cannot  recognize.  There  is  a light 
warm  wind. 


can  be  fuel  for  the  little  fire  inside.  These 
challenges  hold  spiritual  promise.  Friends, 
I know  that,  like  myself,  the  earth  was  bom 
and  will  die.  I accept  that  each  of  us  has 
been  given  primary  responsibility  to  care 
for  the  little  fire  inside  and,  so,  to  live  well. 
Nature  is  part  of  this  care  and  of  this  op- 
portunity. □ 


Jennifer 
Caron,  a mem- 
ber o f Orange 
Grove  Meeting, 
was  recently 
graduated  from 
Caltech  in  Pasa- 
dena, CA,  with 
a B.S.  m “Sci- 
ence, Ethics, 
and  Society.” 
In  2001 , she  went  to  Tar  Creek  Superfund 
Site  in  Northeastern  Oklahoma  as  a Quaker 
witness  for  the  Unity  in  Nature  Committe 
of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 


Friendly  Responses 


Dear  Friends,  At  Yearly  M eeting,  it  was 
asked  what  the  adults  want  for/from  Jr. 
Friends.  This  is  my  response.  I want  to 
know  how  God  is  active  in  your  lives  and 
how  God  is  leading  you. 

I want  you  to  know  the  practices 
Friends  have  evolved  to  discern  the  Way 
of  God — to  find  clearness  and  to  reach  the 
sense  o f the  meeting.  Our  understanding 
of  the  Way  o f God  grows  out  o f a d eep 
knowledge  of,  and  love  of  the  Bible — so 
while  we  should  never  place  it  above  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit,  neither  should  we 
be  afraid  of  it  nor  hostile  to  it. 

I want  to  know  that  you  have  a lan- 
guage to  speak  of  the  Spirit — words  so  that 
you  might  express  your  uncertainties  and 
searching,  your  fears  and  and  your  de- 
lights, your  encounters  with  the  Divine. 
Quakers  over  the  centuries  have  a rich  vo- 
cabulary and  wisdom  to  share  about  the 
nature  of  the  Seed  that  dwells  in  each  heart: 
how  to  recognize  it  and  nurture  it;  how  to 
recognize  the  seeds  of  anger,  hatred  and 
greed  so  that  they  don’t  control  us.  Our 
faith  has  much  to  teach  us  about  the 
rhythms  of  the  Spirit — the  joy  it  can  infuse 
through  our  soul,  the  times  it  shows  us  pain- 
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fill  things  about  ourselves  so  that  we  might 
be  transformed,  the  courage  it  can  give  us 
to  stand  up  for  what  is  right,  the  moments 
when  we  feel  lost  and  abandoned  but  are 
never  truly  deserted,  the  strength  it  gives 
to  continue  through  the  dark  night.  No 
matter  what  your  path  in  life,  I hope  we 
might  offer  you  resources  to  be  open  to 
the  Source  of  your  true  strength  and  de- 
light. 

I want  you  to  be  part  of  a community 
where  you  will  be  loved,  and  where  youwill 
be  safe  from  physical  harm  and  from  abuse. 
In  this  community,  you  will  still  encounter 
pain  and  hurt.  No  one  I know  is  capable  of 
living  with  others  and  never  hurting  them, 
no  matter  how  much  each  of  us  tries.  Thus, 
I want  you  to  learn  about  the  ways  of  heal- 


ing and  forgiveness.  Ultimately,  these  may 
only  come  as  gifts  from  God,  but  there  are 
ways  we  can  help  one  another  be  open  to 
the  possibilities  so  that  emotional  and  spiri- 
tual wounds  might  not  fester  and  cause 
permanent  damage.  The  community  I envi- 
sion for  you  knows  that  wounds  are  part  of 
life,  and  knows  ways  to  express  love  de- 
spite the  wounds  and  has  the  courage  to 
move  into  the  world  treating  all  people  with 
respect,  challenging  them  to  act  with 
integrity  and  know  peace  in  their  own  lives. 

I want  you  t o know  Hope  when  a 11 
seems  without  it. 

Most  of  all,  I want  you  to  experience 
the  reality  o f the  unconditional  love  and 
grace  of  God/Christ/Spirit  that  is  available 
to  each  and  every  one  of  us.  The  love  that 


takes  away  fear.  The  grace  that  gives  us 
the  wisdom  and  courage  to  live  in  that  life 
and  power  which  takes  away  the  occasion 
for  all  war. — With  love,  Marge  Abbott, 
Multnomah  Meeting,  Portland,  OR. 

Dear  Editor:  I wanted  to  write  you  to  say 
how  impressed  and  inspired  I was  with 
your  latest  issue  on  Peacemaking.  Very 
timely,  yet  couched  in  the  eternal.  I 
wanted  to  express  particular  appreciation 
for  the  articles  by  Rolene  Walker  and  Stan 
Searle.  They  brought  a truly  personal 
perspective  to  the  topic  and  showed  cre- 
ative force  in  the  writing.  Again,  my  ku- 
dos fora  thought-provoking  a nd  faith- 
forwarding issue. — Marc  Lambert, 
Strawberry  Creek  Meeting. 


Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Epistles  and  Minutes 


The  General  Epistle  was  not  available  in 
time  for  publication.  It  will  be  published 
sometime  in  the  future,  whenever  it  is  re- 
ceived. Next  year’s  annual  session  of  Pa- 
cific Yearly  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Au- 
gust 2-7  at  Mt.  Madonna. 

Preschool  Epistle 

Dear  Friends  Everywhere,  It  feels  great 
when  we  see  each  other,  even  once  a year. 
We  play  Legos.  Sometimes  we  eat  together. 
We  play  Pokemon  and  Infinity  Warriors  of 
the  High  Mist,  after  breakfast. We  like  to 
read  your  epistles,  especially  from  pre- 
school kids  like  us.  It  is  great  to  know  each 
other.  We  like  you  a lot.  Thank  you,  India, 
for  saving  the  tigers.  Save  the  rainforests, 
please  with  peanut  butter  and  jelly  on  top. 
And  a cherry. — The  Epistle  Committee  of 
PYM  Preschool 

Lower  Elementary  School  Epistle 

Greetings!  During  this  week,  we  cre- 
ated our  community  in  many  ways.  From 
the  book,  Benjamin  the  Meetinghouse 
Mouse,  we  learned  about  queries.  Queries 
are  b ig  questions  that  we  think  about. 
There  are  many  answers,  but  there  is  not  a 
single  answer  that  is  the  only  right  answer. 
Every  day  we  considered  a question  or  two 
about  community,  from  the  children’s  que- 
ries. For  example:  Do  I forgive  people?  Do 


I apologize?  Do  I know  the  difference  be- 
tween tattling  and  telling  to  get  help? 

We  also  learned  new  skills  with  clay. 
We  u sed  three  o r four  d ifferent  kinds  of 
clay.  It  was  fun  to  squish  it  through  our 
fingers.  We  used  eraser  clay  to  make  eras- 
ers. Jayden,  Shea,  and  Anthony  made  castle 
gates  and  a dragon’s  cave,  plus  towers  for 
the  castle. 

The  community  dance  was  lots  of  fun. 
Some  of  us  played  tag,  and  there  was  lots 
of  dressing  up.  There  was  a guy  in  a bath- 
robe, someone  in  a tiger  suit,  and  lots  of 
JYM  girls  in  togas  made  from  sheets. 

The  last  thing  we  want  to  mention  is 
the  book,  The  King’s  Equal,  by  Katherine 
Paterson.  We  love  this  book.  It’s  about  a 
greedy  prince,  a kindhearted  g irl,  and  a 
magical  wolf.  We  hope  that  you  will  read 
this  book,  and  that  you  will  love  it,  too. — 
Respectfully  submitted, Sydney,  Hannah, 
Robert,  Jayden,  Sammie,  Clare. 

Upper  Elementary  Epistle 

We  each  made  a collage  about  our- 
selves. It  was  easy  and  hard.  The  maga- 
zines were  full  of  war  pictures.  Some  of  us 
thought  the  weapons  were  really  cool.  But 
they  really  aren’t,  because  they’re  made  to 
kill. 

There’s  war  on  TV,  too.  There’s  also 
violence  in  lots  of  video  games.  Becca  came 
to  tell  us  about  studies  about  TV  and  vio- 
lence. 


Chris  came  to  talk  about  the  civil  war 
in  Colombia.  It’s  scary,  because  they’ve 
been  fighting  for  over  forty  years. 

Barbara  told  us  about  poverty  in 
Mexico  and  doing  community  service  work 
there,  so  we  built  a playhouse  for  the  pre- 
schoolers. 

Elbe  showed  us  polymer  clay,  and  it 
was  great  fun.  We  played  “blind  leading  the 
blind.”  One  partner  led  the  other.  One  part- 
ner touched  stuff  to  guess  what  it  was. 

Elbow  tag  is  fun,  because  you’re  run- 
ning around  chasing  a nd  getting  c hased. 
We  learned  about  each  other,  about  coop- 
eration, trust,  and  how  bad  war  can  be.  We 
had  a pretty  good  week. — The  Upper  El- 
ementary of  PYM  2003.  Eli,  Tommy,  Rose, 
Richard,  Simeon,  Lee,  Maya,  Ian,  Lena, 
Rosie,  Lyman.  Teachers:  Maya  and  Terry 
Jo 

Middle  School  Epistle 

To  Friends  Everywhere — The  new 
middle  school  program  at  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  this  year  was  exciting  in  many 
ways.  We  always  began  our  morning  pro- 
gram with  a Seneca  Spirit  Circle,  physical 
warm-up,  and  a temperature  reading  where 
we  took  turns  asking  for  appreciations, 
concerns,  and  excitements.  After  other  ac- 
tivities we  closed  with  silence. 

This  year  some  of  our  main  morning 
activities  were  crocheting  granny  squares 
to  make  vests  for  young  children  in  Af- 
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ghanistan.  We  made  collages  after  inter- 
viewing Ernest  Bicknell  and  Joan  Rawles- 
Davis  about  their  life  stories.  Jennifer  Caron 
came  and  showed  us  pictures  and  told 
about  her  work  at  a toxic  waste  site  near 
Tar  Creek,  Oklahoma. 

We  taught  each  other  games.  We 
learned  the  Biblical  story  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  and  turned  it  into  a skit  for  Family 
Night.  We  held  business  meetings  to  plan 
how  to  use  our  time. 

In  the  afternoons  we  went  to  the  pool, 
made  beads  with  Ellie  Hitchcock,  and  as- 
sembled friendship  kits  for  expectant  moth- 
ers in  Iraq.  These  kits  contain  baby  blan- 
kets, soap,  washcloths,  a baby  hair  brush 
and  comb  all  in  a zip  lock  bag. 

We  would  like  to  give  a big  THANKS 
to  our  morning  teachers,  Sandy  Farley  and 
Jane  Blount,  as  well  as  our  afternoon  lead- 
ers, Zac  Moon  and  Michael  Eastwood.  We 
would  a Iso  like  to  give  thanks  to  E mest 
Bicknell  and  Joan  Rawls-Davis  who  let  us 
interview  them,  also  to  Jennifer  Caron  who 
shared  with  us  about  Tar  Creek.  Thanks 
also  to  the  Children’s  Program  committee 
which  provided  snacks  and  substitutes 
(Karen  Morgan  and  Anne  Bleile-Kratzer) 
when  a teacher  had  to  be  out. 

Thanks  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  cre- 
ating a program  for  us. — From  the  middle 
school  group,  written  by  epistle  commit- 
tee, Grade  Sullivan  and  Kylin  Navarro. 
The  middle  school  group:  Lena  Bichell, 
Rosie  Bichell,  Kat  Gore,  Kylin  Navarro, 
Bekah  P ercy,  Grade  Sullivan,  Rowan 
“Bob  ” Torrey-Love 

Junior  Yearly  Meeting  Epistle 

To  Friends — Jumbled  together,  from  all 
parts  of  the  West  Coast  (plus  Ohio  and 
France),  a community  of  the  young  gath- 
ered. This  is  a group  that  would  trudge 
through  worship,  silence,  heat,  smell, 
sweat,  and  grime  together  for  a week  that 
would  serve  as  a “coming-of-age.”  Some 
came  with  guardians,  others  with  sponsors, 
and  some  on  their  own  accord.  Regardless 
of  these  different  backgrounds,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  future  Quaker  society  was  val- 
ued as  an  equal  member  of  the  community. 

What  exactly  was  it  that  we  learned 
during  this  week  of  bonding  with  our  clos- 
est comrades?  We  learned  the  process  and 
spirit  of  Quaker  life  and  its  meaning  to  our 
generation.  Through  plenaries  and  wor- 
ship, we  found  within  ourselves  the  Light 


that  can  c arry  us  through  the  rest  of  our 
lives,  if  we  so  choose.  Maybe  it  wasn’t 
something  that  was  simply  interjected  into 
one  our  hectic  yet  effective  business  meet- 
ings; maybe  it  was  something  that  could 
only  be  understood  in  the  enlightening  and 
precious  silence.  Still,  climbing  through 
rough  e dges  with  your  p eers  satisfies  a 
spiritual  hunger  deep  within  yourself. 

The  growing  process  can  be  symbol- 
ized as  a multi-story  edifice.  Each  floor  has 
it  own  focus,  but  is  connected  to  the  store 
(or  household)  goal  as  a whole;  the  build- 
ing is  e ver  protruding  upward.  We  c ame 
together  in  our  informative  interest  groups, 
on  the  sandy  beaches,  inside  the  comfort 
of  our  dorms,  on  the  dance  floor,  and  dur- 
ing the  cacophony  that  was  running/sweat- 
ing/screaming capture-the-flag  epidemic. 
Your  j oumey  with  your  companions  a nd 
your  goals,  during  the  week,  are  a mere  pit 
stop  in  the  quest  of  your  life.  Treat  every 
experience  as  such. 

In  all,  the  week  was  a success.  The  new 
were  r eadily  embraced  by  the  s urviving, 
who  were  eager  to  share  what  experience 
they  had  gathered  in  past  years.  Even 
through  set-backs,  such  as  the  closing  of 
the  Palomar  Lounge,  the  glue  held  us  all 
together  and  carried  us  through.  It  was  this 
very  matter  that  was  the  focus  and  energy 
of  the  group.  In  addition  to  paving  the  way 
for  the  future  of  the  meeting,  we  also  took 
some  time  to  patch  some  holes  we’d  made. 
We  are,  all  in  all,  human.  As  some  of  the 
elders  of  JYM  left  for  Young  Friends  and 
beyond,  they  left  an  essence  that  will  never 
be  forgotten  and  cannot  be  replaced. 

Young  Friends  Epistle 

To  Friends  E verywhere,  The  Young 
Friends  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  came  to- 
gether in  August,  2003  for  the  annual  PYM 
gathering.  New  Friends  and  old  ones  par- 
ticipated jointly  in  many  of  the  traditional 
Young  Friends  activities,  which  brought  us 
together  as  one. 

After  brief  introductions  and  a few  fun 
games,  we  experienced  our  first  of  many 
sleep-deprived  nights.  The  days  that  fol- 
lowed brought  exciting  activities  such  as 
an  evening  trip  to  the  beach,  a capture  the 
flag  game  with  the  Junior  Yearly  Meeting,  a 
dance  DJed  by  some  of  our  Young  Friends, 
late  night  card  games,  swimming  in  the  pool, 
and  a talent  night. 

Never  before  has  there  been  a PYM 


without  some  challenges;  we  faced  our 
share  this  year.  Early  in  the  week  we  dis- 
covered that  a member  of  our  community, 
Paul  Ruhlen,  had  passed  away  in  the  last 
year.  We  worshipped  together  in  honor  of 
his  life  and  the  joy  he  brought  to  ours. 

As  in  many  years  past,  the  Young 
Friends  felt  a degree  of  distance  from  the 
greater  PYM  community.  We  continued  an 
ongoing  discussion  about  the  importance 
of  maintaining  and  strengthening  our  com- 
munity of  Young  Friends  while  also  partici- 
pating in  the  life  of  the  greater  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. We  found  difficulty  in  balancing  our 
involvement  with  the  Young  Friends  com- 
munity and  the  Yearly  Meeting  as  a whole. 
This  was  a challenge  that  we  faced  both  as 
a community  and  as  individuals. 

Spurred  by  the  request  of  JYM,  the 
Young  Friends  decided  to  bring  back  the 
Respectful  Relationships  discussion  after 
an  eight-year  hiatus.  This  discussion  pro- 
vides a safe  space  for  open  and  honest  dia- 
log on  the  difficult  topics  of  sex,  drugs,  al- 
cohol, and  most  importantly  respect  for  self 
and  others.  The  JYM  committee’s  decision 
to  bring  the  program  back  was  based  upon 
the  emphatic  testimonies  of  Young  Friends 
who  had  experienced  the  program  years 
before. 

Our  week  e nded  on  a positive  note. 
The  last  evening  included  a celebration 
welcoming  those  JYMers  who  will  be  join- 
ing us  as  Young  Friends  next  year.  This  was 
followed  by  “spontaneous”  worship  by  the 
fountain.  We  are  looking  forward  to  recon- 
vening soon  at  Spirit  and  Light  gatherings 
throughout  t he  year  and  again  at  PYM 
2004. — In  the  Light,  Young  Friends,  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting,  2003.  Kate  Newlin,  YF 
Clerk 

Minute  Approved  by 
Peace  and  Social  Order  Committee 

Steve  Birdlebough  read  a proposed 
minute  supporting  a single  payer 
healthcare  system,  which  emerged  from  an 
interest  group  on  the  topic.  Friends  ex- 
pressed concerns  about  the  minute  as 
drafted.  After  discussion, Friends  approved 
these  minutes: 

PYM  2003-7:  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  en- 
dorses the  concept  of  universal  access  to 
health  care.  We  do  this  in  the  spirit  of  our 
Testimonies  of  Communityand  Equality.  We 
believe  that  financial  considerations  should 
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not  be  the  mechanism  by  which  the  level  of 
quality  of  the  service,  and  its  availability, 
are  determined. 

PYM  2003-8:  PYM  recommends  that 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  take  time 
to  study  the  issue  of  a universal  single 
payer  healthcare  system.  We  particularly 
recommend  that  Meetings  in  California  con- 
sider supporting  California  SB  921  (Kuehl), 
participating  in  the  debate  and  proceeding 
with  thoughtful  seasoned  action. 


Poems  and  Reflections 


Summation 

by  Jeanne  Lohmann 

Olympia,  Washington 

At  the  daily  coming-on  of  dark 
what  I most  recall 
isn’t  anything  I’ve  done 
or  crossed  off  the  usual  list, 
but  whether  I remembered 
who  I am  and  could  be, 
almost  became  the  peace 
I’m  looking  for. 

Night  Wind 

by  Jeannette  Young 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

The  night  wind  buffets  my  soul, 
delicate  in  its  rising, 
halfway  reluctant  to  be  all  it  can  be 
to  the  glory  of  God,  in  its  own  fulfillment. 
The  night  wind  buffets  my  soul,  rising  up 
with  some  reluctance 
to  depart  its  earthly  dwelling, 
singing  as  it  rises: 

“Nightwind  guide  me  upward 
that  I may  say  goodbye, 

God  bless  you,  to  friends  I have  known, 
all  those  in  whose  love  I have  dwelt. 

Take  me  now,  night  wind,  to  the  Father, 

to  the  sky, 

that  I may  goodbye 

with  contentment, 

with  delight.” 


“ Right  Sharing,  ” cont.  from  p.  7 

gers  of  the  120%  interest  charged  by  the 
money  lenders.  I learned  how  they  deter- 
mine when  women  are  ready  to  take  on 
larger  loans;  they  must  show  regular  sav- 
ings, attend  meetings,  and  have  no  loan 
defaults. 

The  last  day  of  visits  I went  to  Trust 
for  Human  Resources  and  Unity  Develop- 
ment, which  has  a long  history  with  RSWR. 
The  woman  spoke  of  large  loans  and  total 
savings  of  almost  200,000  rupees  ($4, 1 00). 
After  five  years  of  credit  development  and 
sangam  work,  their  project  is  now  proudly 
self-sustaining.  The  contrast  could  not  be 
greater  since  the  previous  project,  Village 
Education,  Action,  and  Development,  ap- 
peared the  p oorest.  VEAD  w orks  out  of 
Nainarkovil,  which  is  near  the  ocean  and 
has  high  salt  content  in  both  the  ground- 
water  and  the  soil.  I was  warned  not  to  drink 
any  water,  not  even  tea  brought  to  me  in  a 
leaf.  This  project  is  bravely  trying  to  find  a 
salt-tolerant  variety  of  rice  and  is  experi- 
menting with  compost  and  other  soil  amend- 
ments to  combat  the  water  and  soil  salinity. 
The  women  in  the  village  greeted  me 
warmly  with  trilling.  I was  glad  I could  share 
with  them  the  hope  I had  found  in  the  other 
projects  which  had  been  so  successful. 
What  little  these  women  had,  they  freely 
shared  with  a stranger  from  the  other  side 
of  the  world. 

How  can  I now  suspend  all  that  I 
know?  How  hard  it  is  for  me  to  change! 
What  does  this  all  mean?  How  can  I take 
the  wisdom  of  these  fine  people  and  share 
it  with  my  country?  How  can  I help  relieve 
the  burden  of  poverty  in  their  lives?  What 
can  I do  with  the  burden  of  materialism  in 
my  own  life?  For  now  the  answer  is  to  take 
in  this  experience  deeply,  listen  to  the  spirit 
of  God  as  I wonder  in  the  mountains,  and 
say  “YES!”  to  what  God  asks  of  me.  □ 

[7o  find  out  more, 
contact  Right 
Sharing  of  World 
Resources,  3 960 
Winding  Way, 
Cincinnati,  OH 
45229-1950 
,USA  Phone: 
513-281-4401. 
E-mail: 
rswr@earthlink.  net. 
Web  si  te : h ttp  ://www.  rs  wr.  org.] 
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Lucille  Chapman  Booker 

Lucille  was  bom  in  Buffalo,  New  York, 
to  Alice  Cook  Chapman  and  E. 
[Ellsworth)  Walter  Chapman.  She 
joined  her  older  sister,  Marjorie.  Under  pres- 
sure from  her  father  she  went  to  college 
and  became  a teacher.  “I  was  angry  about 
having  to  go  to  college  so  I went  out  and 
spent  all  the  money  1 had  earned  that  sum- 
mer.” 

Lucille  w as  always  a ctive  in  c hurch 
activities  and  enjoyed  teaching  Sunday 
School.  From  childhood  she  was  a member 
and  faithful  attender  of  Covenant  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Buffalo.  Girl  Scouts  was 
also  an  interest  of  hers.  She  was  particu- 
larly proud  of  earning  her  Golden  Eaglet 
award  a nd  having  i t presented  t o her  by 
President  Hoover’s  wife.  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  reported:  “Scouting  to  her 
has  been  one  glorious,  happy  adventure. 
Best  of  all  she  likes  camping.  Miss  Chapman 
looks  on  all  past  endeavors  as  nothing  at 
all  compared  with  the  honor  she  is  to  re- 
ceive.” 

In  1936  she  married  Robert  James 
Booker,  Jr.  They  had  three  children,  Jean, 
Robert  T.,  and  Richard.  In  1950  the  family 
moved  to  Clarence  Center.  When  the  young- 
est, Richard,  started  school,  Lucille  went 
back  to  teaching  and  taught  at  Edgeview 
Elementary  S chool  until  her  retirement. 
Among  her  students  were  her  two  sons,  a 
nephew  and  two  nieces.  She  continued  her 
church  w ork  through  m embership  in  S t. 
Stephens  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church 
in  Lockport,  New  York. 

In  1 976  she  retired  to  Florida  with  her 
husband,  Bob,  and  enjoyed  a life  of  golf, 
swimming,  oil  painting  and  reading.  Lucille 
was  an  avid  reader  and  always  found  time 
to  sit  down  and  read  a book.  She  was  fond 
of  saying  that  books  kept  her  out  of  trouble. 

In  1989  her  husband  died  and  in  1992 
she  went  to  live  with  her  daughter,  Jean,  in 
Sultan,  Washington.  She  joined  the  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends  shortly  after  her 
arrival.  She  continued  her  interest  in  read- 
ing and  painting  and  became  devoted  to  a 
stray  cat  she  name  Sally.  Lucille  also  devel- 
oped a talent  for  quickly  composing  birth- 
day poems  for  people  using  the  first  letters 
in  their  name.  She  liked  to  participate  in  com- 
munity activities  with  h er  d aughter  and 
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many  people  who  became  good  friends. 
Due  to  the  progressing  dementia  that  she 
had  been  experiencing  since  1985  she  be- 
came a resident  of  Homeplace  in  Burlington, 
Washington  in  February  of  200 1 . She  died 
there  at  the  age  of  90. 

Lucille  was  predeceased  by  her  hus- 
band, Robert,  and  her  son,  Robert.  She  is 
survived  by  her  daughter,  Jean  Roberts,  her 
son  and  daughter-in-law,  Richard  and  Jean 
Booker,  daughter-law,  B everly  Booker, 
eleven  g randchildren  and  fifteen  great- 
grandchildren. □ 

Katharine  Whittaker 

When  Katharine  Whittaker  moved  to 
Berkeley  in  1 974,  Friends  in  Berkeley 
met  a c harming,  quiet  1 ittle  woman  who 
soon  began  participating  in  Meeting  for 
Worship  and  Meeting  for  Business.  Few 
of  us  knew  at  first  what  a solid,  unflappable, 
competent  person  had  joined  us,  nor  did 
we  know  her  history,  her  ability  to  be  flex- 
ible, meet  changes,  losses,  and  opportuni- 
ties with  quiet  aplomb. 

Katharine,  born  K atharine  W ilmett 
Maxwell  Cooper,  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
was  o ne  of  si  x children.  She  earned  her 
Master  of  Arts  degree  in  English  and  Phi- 
losophy, expecting  to  be  a teacher.  In  1927 
she  married  Edmund  W hittaker.  Three 
years  later  with  two  small  children  they 
sailed  aboard  a freighter  to  South  Africa 
where  Edmund  had  a contract  for  a full  pro- 
fessorship in  e conomics.  During  the  4 4 
years  of  their  marriage,  Katharine,  who  had 
had  only  two  homes  in  her  entire  life  before 
her  marriage,  moved  22  times,  down  and  up 
and  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  two  con- 
tinents, averaging  a new  h ome  every  2 4 
months.  Her  son  Roger  remembers  her 
watching,  powerless,  while  he  as  a toddler 
came  within  inches  of  a swaying  African 
cobra;  yanking  her  daughter  away  from  an 
enraged  sow;  cooking  Sunday  dinners  from 
roosters  named  for  British  kings;  moving 
with  pet  chickens  to  Canada  and  back  with 
them  to  the  United  States;  riding  Canadian 
Rocky  Mountain  rapids;  driving  a car  in 
her  90s;  and  beating  him  at  Scrabble  at  age 
95. 

In  1937  they  moved  to  the  University 
of  Illinois  when  it  was  clear  that  World  War 
II  was  on  the  way.  Shortly  after,  her 
husband’s  health  required  that  he  move  to 
the  country;  thus  Katharine  became  a farm 
wife,  now  with  four  children.  Son  Roger 


noted  “As  she  was  to  do  the  rest  of  her  life, 
she  smiled,  adjusted,  and  plunged  her 
hands  into  the  hay.” 

In  one  of  the  many  communities  where 
they  lived,  Katharine  taught  in  a church- 
sponsored  p rivate  school  for  children  of 
all  races — at  the  time  when  many  churches 
were  starting  “white”  schools  to  avoid  in- 
tegration. Her  home  life  alternated  between 
university  cities  and  rural  settings,  depend- 
ing on  her  husband’s  health.  Their  last 
home  together  was  in  Boulder,  Colorado. 
After  she  was  widowed,  she  moved  to  Ber- 
keley to  be  near  two  of  her  children.  In- 
stead of  finding  a small  apartment,  as  might 
be  expected  of  a single  woman  approach- 
ing 70,  she  bought  a house  with  upstairs 
rental  space  for  five  students.  In  her  down- 
stairs nest  with  its  little  garden  she  thrived, 
free  to  dance,  travel,  enjoy  family  and 
friends,  and  stay. 

Katharine’s  membership  with  Friends 
began  in  Champagne,  Illinois.  Later  Meet- 
ings which  welcomed  the  family  included 
Providence,  RI,  and  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick.  In  Berkeley  Meeting,  which  she 
joined  not  long  after  moving  here,  Katharine 
was  a quiet  steady  presence  which  helped 
give  the  Meeting  for  Worship  a sense  of 
stability. 

Her  personality  was  firmly  grounded; 
she  managed  to  look  out  on  the  world  with 
a clear-eyed  realism  combined — even  in 
the  worst  of  times— with  a certain  basic  op- 
timism. There  was  a charming  discrepancy 
between  her  stalwart,  tidy  appearance  and 
her  spirit  of  adventure,  which  sometimes 
surprisingly  led  her  into  unconventional 
situations.  She  1 iked  competitive  g ames; 
she  like  to  gamble,  and  she  liked  to  win! 

She  revealed  her  creativity  some  years 
ago  when  she  wrote  an  Everyman  play.  Dick 
Brown  and  Jamie  Dillon  were  the  actors; 
Jamie  wrote  recently  saying  what  fun  it  had 
been  to  work  with  her  on  the  play.  She  never 
lost  her  interest  in  philosophy;  she  thor- 
oughly, enjoyed  sharing  ideas  and  opin- 
ions. When  she  disagreed,  she  accepted 
differing  opinions  with  subtle  amusement, 
not  anger,  cherishing  her  friendships.  Her 
remarkable  memory  for  events  both  con- 
temporary and  past,  and  her  great  appre- 
ciation of  literature  and  history  made  her 
good  company  always.  Thoughtful  of  oth- 
ers, she  often  sent  kindly  notes  to  friends 
in  her  precise,  beautiful,  tiny  script. 

Her  Memorial  Meeting  included  many 
members  of  her  large  extended  family  who 


shared  many  wonderful  memories  of  their 
“Granny.”  Even  in  her  later  years  she  hosted 
visiting  grandchildren  and  cared  for  great 
grandchildren.  In  her  last  home,  a large  high- 
rise  condo  in  Emeryville,  she  was  known 
and  appreciated  by  neighbors  and  staff. 
Berkeley  Meeting  was  blessed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  this  small,  charming,  adventurous 
Friend  whose  quiet  voice  kept  an  echo  of 
her  Scottish  origin.  She  is  missed. 

Katharine  is  survived  by  three  of  her 
four  children:  Roger  Whittaker,  Felicity 
Warner,  and  Barry  Whittaker.  Her  surviv- 
ing grandchildren  include  Roger’s  daugh- 
ter Meagan  and  her  two  daughters  Kendra 
and  Abigail;  children  of  her  deceased 
daughter  Margaret  Baker:  Jock  Baker  and 
his  children  Josette  and  Elyas,  Kit  Baker, 
and  Jennifer  Baker;  Felicity  Warner’s  son 
Greg  and  his  two  daughters,  Haley  and 
Amanda,  her  daughter  Pamela  Bishop  and 
her  two  sons  Nicholas  and  William,  and 
Matt;  Barry’s  sons  Stirling  and  his  sons 
Jonathon  and  Edmund,  and  Darren.  □ 


Calendar  Items 

Nov  7-9.  “On  Membership.”  Quaker 
Center  on  the  Road  at  Redwood  For- 
est Meeting,  Santa  Rosa,  CA.  Lloyd 
Lee  Wilson.  Quaker  Center,  Ben 
Lomond,  CA. 

Nov  14  -16.  “Nurturing  our  Quaker 
Faith.”  Knowing  our  history,  wrestling 
with  our  tradition,  growing  into  the  fu- 
ture. Lloyd  Lee  Wilson.  Quaker  Cen- 
ter, Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

Dec  5-7.  “Working  with  Joy  and  Suf- 
fering.” Helping  in  the  world,  staying 
grounded  in  the  Spirit.  Judy 
Trethaway.  Quaker  Center,  Ben 
Lomond,  CA. 

Dec  27.  2003-Jan  1,  2004.  “Growing 
Edges,  Holy  Nudges.”  The  Year  End 
Retreat.  Explore  leadings  through 
journaling,  worship,  sharing,  and  play- 
ful responses  to  images.  Helen  Horn. 
Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 


Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center 
PO  Box  686 
Ben  Lomond,  CA  95005 
831-336-8333 
mail@quakercenter.  org 
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Book  Reviews 


Profession  and  Practice:  Quaker  Perspec- 
tives on  Healing  as  Ministry  by  Maureen 
A.  Flannery  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  #363. 
Review  by  Kay  Byler,  Fresno  (CA)  Meet- 
ing. 


Ttiis  pamphlet  explores  the  apparent 
paradox  of  Quakers  in  “healing  pro- 
fessions,” broadly  defined,  who  feel 
their  profession’s  expectations  to  maintain 
a “professional  distance”  from  those  they 
treat  conflict  and  at  the  same  time  try  to 
uphold  Friends’  testimony  of  the  absence 
of  hierarchy.  On  the  back  of  the  pamphlet 
is  a summary  which  reads:  “At  times  of  pas- 
sage we  realize  that  God  does  not  leave  us 
alone,  but  sends  caregivers  to  accompany 
us  and  assist  us  on  our  journey.” 

This  pamphlet  invites  Quaker  profes- 
sionals, healers  and  nurturers  to  a way  of 
practicing  p rofessionalism  that  b oth  re- 
claims the  wisdom  in  our  Quaker  tradition 
and  affirms  what  is  of  value  in  alternative 
secular  models. 

The  author  uses  midwifery  as  a model 
for  “a  professional  who  stands  outside 
while  also  fully  engaged  and  empathic.”  She 
raises  the  especially  troublesome  issue  of 
a psychological  healer  whose  client  is  also 
a Friend.  At  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  is  a set 
of  queries  for  reflection  and  discussion 
entitled  “Possibilities,  Problems,  and  Para- 
doxes of  Professionalism.” 

Though  I am  not,  by  p rofession,  a 
“healer,”  as  a teacher  I identified  with  many 
of  the  d ifficulties  the  a uthor  presented, 
such  as  weighing  the  belief  in  reaching  out 
to  students  (patients)  a s spiritual  e quals 
against  maintaining  the  authority  thought 
to  be  necessary  for  effective  and  fair  teach- 
ing (care).  It  is  my  feeling  that  many  Friends 
who  work  in  a service  profession  would 
find  similar  analogies  and  insights  from 
reading  this  pamphlet.  □ 


Shakespeare  and  Forgiveness,  by  William 
H.  Matchett.  Santa  Barbara:  Fithian  Press, 
2002.  37pp.  Copies  may  be  ordered  from 
the  publisher,  Fithian  Press,  PO  Box  2’790, 
McKinleyville,  CA.  ($5  plus  postage.)  Re- 
view by  Langdon  Elsbree,  Claremont  Friends 
Meeting. 

Poet,  scholar,  and  critic,  William  H. 
Matchett  has  written  a thoughtful 
and  lucid  meditation  on  a key 


Shakespearian  theme.  His  basic  argument 
is  well  summarized  on  the  back  cover  page. 

In  his  early  works,  William  Shakespeare 
used  pardon  mainly  as  a convenient  device 
for  ending  plays.  Over  the  course  of  his 
career  as  a playwright,  however,  the  con- 
cepts of  pardon,  forgiveness,  and  mercy 
became  increasingly  important  to  the 
themes  of  his  plays.  By  the  time  of  his  full 
maturity  as  a writer,  Shakespeare  recognized 
the  centrality  of  forgiveness  to  any  hope 
for  humankind.  In  King  Lear  and  The 
Winter’s  Tale , especially,  Shakespeare  not 
only  portrayed  such  f orgiveness  but  c re- 
ated  experiences  in  which  his  audience  can 
hardly  help  participating  deeply. 

This  essay  (the  first  version  of  which 
started  from  a few  notes  for  presentation  at 
Woodbrooke  College  and  was  later  ex- 
panded for  other  occasions)  should  be  of 
special  interest  to  anyone  concerned  with 
literary  and  ethical  issues.  Matchett  begins 
his  essay  wanting  “to  avoid  the  traps  of 
seeming  to  imply  that  we  are  dealing  with 
Shakespeare’s  opinions  on  the  related  ideas 
of  revenge,  pardon,  mercy  and  forgive- 
ness” (p.  7).  Rather,  he  is  concerned  with 
these  ideas  as  themes  dramatically  tested 
in  the  plays — although  the  distinctions  be- 
tween “opinions”  and  themes  becomes 
tenuous  occasionally.  Matchett’s 
essay  is  too  nuanced  and  provocative  to 
treat  fully  here.  His  analysis  (which  pre- 
sumes some  familiarity  with  the  major  plays 
discussed)  is  sustained  by  carefully  devel- 
oped stages  and  quotations,  the  latter 
substantial  in  number  and  length.  His  es- 
sential focus  concerns  the  opposing  p at- 
tems  of  revenge  and  forgiveness  as  played 
at  and  played  out  in  the  major  works. 

For  Matchett  the  key  texts  are  Lear’s  world 
where  “forgiveness  is  not  enough”  (p.  28) 
and  The  Winter’s  Tale  where  “the  fact  of 
forgiveness  is  the  miracle,  and  we  believe 
in  it  because  we  see  it  and  feel  it  (p. 
33).  A late  work  of  Shakespeare’s,  The 
Winter ’s  Tale  demonstrates  that  forgiveness 
is  “no  longer  just  a convenient  way  to  end 
a play;  it  is  a miracle  that  can  occur — 
rarely — a sign  of  God’s  grace”  (p.  34).  But 
Matchett  touches  on  a number  of  other 
plays  as  well — A Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream , Titus  Andronicus,  the  two  Henry 
plays,  the  major  tragedies,  The  Tempest , etc. 
Though  short,  h is  e ssay  si  ngles  o ut  t his 
crucial  theme,  making  distinctions  and  quali- 
fications where  needed,  but  rarely  compli- 
cating his  analysis  needlessly.  One  may 


question  this  or  that  interpretation  in  places 
(as  I do),  but  without  this  essay  there  might 
not  be  any  particular  stimulus  to  think  about 
forgiveness  as  possible  redemption 
throughout  Shakespeare’s  works  and  in  life 
itself.  □ 


Classifieds 


Advertising  Rates.  $.45  per  word  for 
classifed  ads.  Minimum  charge,  $9.  Box  ads: 
10%  extra.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if  pos- 
sible. Deadline:  six  weeks  prior  to  publica- 
tion. Display  ads:  $15  per  column  inch.  V < 
page  ad  (4  x 4lA):  $95 — 1 column  ad  (VA  x 
10):  $130 — 2 column  ad  (5x10):  $225 — A 
page  ad  (714  x 414):  $160 — Full  page  (714  x 
10):  $295.  Discounts:  10%  for  3 consecu- 
tive appearances,  25%  for  10  consecutive 
appearances  of  ad. 

Quaker  Organizations 
and  Publications 

“Underlying  the  infinite  diversity  of  life  is.the 
unity  of  one  all-pervasive  spirit.  We  seek  unity 
with  all  creation,  joining  with  the  increased 
awareness  of  Friends  that  our  traditional  peace 
testimonyincludes  reverence  for  all  life.”  For 
subscriptions  and  information,  write:  Quaker 
Universalist  Fellowship,  206  Shady  Ln,  Lex- 
ington, KY  40503  or  E-mail:  QUF@ot.com. 

Quaker  Life — informing  and  equipping 
Friends  around  the  world.  Free  sample  avail- 
able upon  request.  Join  our  family  of  Friends 
for  one  year  ( 1 0 issues)  at  $24.  For  information 
contact: 

Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573 
E-mail:  QuakerLife@fum.org 
Website:  www.fum.org 

Friends  Journal's  published 
“Quaker  Thought  and  Life 
Today”  for  nearly  50  years,  suc- 
ceeding periodicals  that  date 
from  the  19th  century.  Learn 
more  about  Quaker  concerns 
and  activities  through  this  monthly  maga- 
zine. Save  42  percent  off  the  cover  price. 
Receive  12  issues  (one  full  year)  for  only 
$35.  Contact:  Friends  Journal,  Dept.  FB, 
1216  Arch  Street,  2A,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107. 
<Info@friendsjournal.org>. 

Vintage  Books,  Quaker  Books.  Rare  and  out- 
of-print  journals,  history,  religion.  Contact  us 
for  specific  wants.  181  Hayden  Rowe  St, 
Hopkinton,  MA  01748.  Phone:  508-435-3499. 
E-mail:  vintage@gis.net. 
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Quaker  Writers  and  Artists!  Read  Types 
& Shadows,  the  exciting  newsletter  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Quakers  in  the  Arts.  FQA’s 
goal:  To  nurture  and  showcase  the  literary,  vi- 
sual, musical,  and  performing  arts  within  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  for  purposes  of 
Quaker  expression,  ministry,  witness,  and  out- 
reach. To  these  ends,  we  will  offer  spiritual, 
practical,  and  financial  support  as  way  opens. 
Help  build  an  international  network  of  creative 
support  and  celebration.  Membership  $22/year. 
FQA,  Dept.  FB,  PO  Box  58565,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19102.  E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org.  Web:  http:/ 
/www.quaker.org/fqa/index.html. 

Schools,  Retreat  Centers,  Camps,  and 
Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal  re- 
treats, family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats,  and 
our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  Programs.  Among 
the  redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  83 1 -336- 

8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org 

**** 

The  Woolman  Semester  at  Sierra  Friends 
Center  offers  a Quaker  Educational  opportunity 
in  a one  semester  high  school  experience  empha- 
sizing Quaker  Testimonies:  Peace,  Justice, 
Sustainability  & Service;  rigorous  college  prepa- 
ratory courses  and  simple  living  in  community. 
Unique  highlight  to  a student’s  portfolio.  Schol- 
arships available.  See  www.woolman.org  and 
contact  Kathy  Runyan  at  530-273-3183 

Friends  House  is  a multilevel  retirement 
community  offering  independent  living  apart- 
ments and  houses,  an  assisted  care  living  facility, 
skilled  nursing,  and  an  adult  day  services  program 
serving  residents  and  the  wider  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
community.  Located  in  Santa  Rosa,  Friends  House 
is  easily  accessible  to  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific 
Coast,  redwood  forests,  and  the  vineyards  o f 
Sonoma  and  Napa  counties.  Friends  House  is 
owned  and  operated  by  Friends  Association  of 
Services  for  the  Elderly  (FASE),  a California  not- 
for-profit  corporation.  The  facility  and  Board  of 
Directors  are  strongly  influenced  by  Quaker  tra- 
ditions. The  welfare  and  growth  of  persons  within 
an  environment  which  stresses  independence  is 
highly  valued.  Tour  Friends  House  at  our  website 
at  www.ffiendshouse.org.  Friends  House,  684 
Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409.  707-538- 
0152. 

**** 

William  J.  Papp  Portland  F riends 
School,  located  in  SW  Portland,  OR.  A small 
Friends  school  for  children,  grades  K-6,  rooted 
in  Quaker  values.  Children  are  provided  with  a 
quality  academic  and  a developmentally  appro- 
priate education.  The  school  environment  is  car- 
ing and  nurturing  with  strong  emphasis  on  non- 
violent r esolution.  For  i nformation,  c ontact 
Judy  Smith,  jatesmith@earthlink.net  or  5 03- 
245-8164. 


Wellsprings  Friends  School:  alternative, 
accredited  high  school  grades  9-12.  Rooted  in 
the  Quaker  Spirit  of  simplicity,  community, 
nonviolence,  honoring  the  Light  in  every  per- 
son. Open  enrollment.  Climate  of  affirmation. 
3590  W.  1 8th  Avenue,  Eugene,  OR.  97402(541) 
- 686  - 1223.  Fax  (541)  - 687  - 1493  Dennis 
Hoemer,  Head 

**  * ** 

Accommodations:  William  Penn  House; 
Washington,  DC.  Quaker  Seminars,  youth  pro- 
grams, bed  and  breakfast.  5 blocks  from  the 
Capitol,  Supreme  Court  and  near  Smithsonian 
Museums.  Shared  accommodations  for  individu- 
als and  groups.  Gays,  Lesbians  and  people  of 
color  are  welcome.  515  East  Capitol  St.  SE, 
Washington,  DC  20003,  202-543-5560,  FAX 
(202)  543-3814,  director@wmpennhouse.org, 
www.Quaker.org/penn-house.  Positions 
OPEN:Interns:  9-12  month  commitment.  Assist 
with  hospitality  and  seminar  planning  at  Will- 
iam Penn  House.  Room  & board  with  small 
stipend.  Applications  from  gays,  lesbians  and 
people  of  color  are  welcome.  5 blocks  from  the 
Capitol,  Supreme  Court  and  near  the 

Smithsonian  Museums,  See  contact  info  above. 

* * * * 

When  travelling  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  con- 
sider the  simple  and  economical  travellers’ 
rooms  at  Quaker  House  in  Seattle  (WA).  Res- 
ervations required:  206-632-9839  or  E-mail: 
quakerhouse.sea@juno.com. 

Services 


Concerned (Singles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  racism,  gender 
equity,  and  the  health  of  the  planet. 
Nationwide/ Canada.  All  ages.  Straight/ Gay.  Since 
1984. 

free  sample:  @ Box444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242 
((413)445-6309 

or  http://www.concernedsingles.com 


Single  Book  Lovers  has  been  getting  unat- 
tached people  who  like  to  read  together  since 
1 970.  Nationwide  and  run  by  Friends.  SBL,Box 
74,  Swarthmore,PA  1 9039.  SBL@compuserve.ccxn. 
800-773-3437. 

Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse  Acres 
for  a day  at  a horse  farm.  All  ages  welcome. 
Camps  are  set  up  to  encourage  confidence  in 
people  who  are  fearful  of  horses,  as  well  as 
more  experienced  horse  lovers.  Learn  to  see  the 
world  from  the  horse’s  point  of  view.  Visit 
www.ffiendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone:  360-825- 

3628.  E-mail:  friendlyhorseacres@excite.com. 
***** 

Practice  Simplicity  by  getting  your  liv- 
ing and  work  space  ORGANIZED!  Friendly, 


professional  organizer  Marian  Rhys  can  help 
you  clean  up  your  physical  or  electronic  clut- 
ter and  set  up  systems  for  keeping  things  or- 
derly. Confidential  and  non-judgmental.  707- 
538-6054. 

Tours  and  Opportunities 

Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour,  January 
2004.  Visit  the  Quaker  community  of 
Monteverde.  See  the  cloud  forestand  two 
oceans.  Write  Sarah  Stuckey,  Apdo  46-5655, 
Monteverde,  Costa  Rica.  Phone/FAX:  Oil 
506-645-5436  or  520-364-8694  or  E-mail: 
crstudy@racsa.co.cr.  website: 

www.crstudytours.com. 

***** 

Study  Tour-Bolivia-Peru.  Get  to  know  some 
of  Bolivia’s  40,000  Quakers,  Aymara  Indians, 
most  of  whom  live  in  extreme  poverty  on  the 
Bolivian  altiplano.  Visit  life-changing  small  de- 
velopment projects  funded  by  Quaker  Bolivia 
Link.  Then  see  Lake  Titicaca,  Cusco  and  Machu 
Picchu,  with  optional  Inca  Trail  hike.  Tentative 
dates  April  11 -May  3,  2004.  Approx.  Cost 
$2500.  Contact  Barbara  Flynn  707  823-6034, 

bflyn@mindspring.com 
* * * * 

Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Community  for 
your  next,  or  your  second,  home.  360  degree 
mountain  views,  4,000  ft  elevation,  often  near 
perfect  weather  among  good  ffiends.  Write  Roy 
Joe  and  Ruth  Stuckey,  6567  N San  Luis  Obispo 
Drive,  Douglas,  AZ  85607.  Website: 
arizonafriends.com. 

* * * * 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request  assis- 
tance from  David  Brown,  a Quaker  Realtor. 
David  will  refer  you  to  areal  estate  profes- 
sional to  assist  you  with  buying  and/or  selling  a 
home  anywhere  in  the  USA.  E-mail: 

Davidhbrown@mindspring.  com. 

***** 

Quaker  Writers  and  Would-be  Writers,  Edi- 
tors, Publishers,  and  Website  Designers  are 
invited  to  join  Quakers  Uniting  in  Publishing 
(QUIP)  an  international  organization  of  theo- 
logically diverse  Friends  concerned  with  the  min- 
istry of  the  written  word  who  meet  for  consul- 
tation and  mutual  encouragement.  It  provides 
(in  a cooperative  manner)  marketing  services,  funds 
special  projects,  and  organizes  gatherings.  Con- 
tact Graham  Gamer:  grahamg@fgcquaker.org. 

Website:  http://www.quaker.org/quip. 

**** 

FWCC’s  PEACE  CONFERENCE  LIVE!  Re- 
cordings of  all  plenary  sessions  at  Guilford 
College  now  available  at  $30  including  postage 
for  se  t o f 5 CDs.  I deal  f or  s tudy  groups  o n 
Friends’  responses  to  global  war  and  terrorism. 
Available  ffom  Friends  World  Committee  for  Con- 
sultation, 1506  Race  Street,  Philadelphia  PA  1 9 1 02. 
(215)241  7250.Americas@quaker.org 
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Book  and  pamphlets 

CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE. 

To  order  send  a check  made  out  to 
Friends  Bulletin 
3223  Danaha  St 
Torrance  CA  90505 

The  Quaker  Peace  Testimony  in  Times 
of  Terror.  Robert  Griswold’s  pamphlet 
explores  in  depth  the  spiritual  basis  for 
Friends’  peacemaking  efforts  during  this 
time  of  “perpetual  war  for  perpetual 
peace.”  Ideal  for  study  groups.  Single 
copy:  $4.  Two  or  more:  $3  each  (incl. 
postage). 

Islam  from  a Quaker  Perspective. 
After  September  11,  2001,  Anthony 
Manousos  fasted  during  Ramadan  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the 
Muslim  community  and  the  practice  of 
Islam.  This  pamphlet  explores  the 
spirituality  of  fasting,  examines  the 
Islamic  faith  in  relation  to  Friends’ 
testimonies  and  provides  a brief 
overview  of  Quaker  involvement  in  the 
Middle  East.  Single  copy:  $4.  Two  or 
more:  $3  each  (incl.  postage.) 


Coming  Soon  from 
Friends  Bulletin  Special  Publications 

Compassionate 

Listening 

and  Other  Writings  by 
Gene  Knudsen  Hoffman 
Quaker  Peacemaker  and  Mystic 

Publication  date: 
December  1,  2003 


Com 
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Peacemaker 
and  Mystic 

“For  more  than  half  a century,  Gene 
Hoffman — through  her  essays  and  poetry, 
her  workshops  and  speeches,  her  travels 
and  her  witness— has  been  a fountain- 
head of  creative  spirituality  and  coura- 
geous peacemaking.  This  will  be  a rich 
resource  for  those  who  come  after  her.” — 
Richard  Deats,  Editor  (^/Fellowship  magazine. 


men  bvRntnonv  Manousos 


“I  want  to  commend  you  for  a careful  and  lively  piece  of  work.  You  let  so  much  of 
Gene  shine  through,  capturing  her  vitality,  versatility,  and  passion,  and  include  so 
many  other  voices  as  well.  This  book  will  be  an  invaluable  resource. . .” — Joanna 
Macy , Buddhist  peace  activist  and  author. 


A Western 
Quaker  Reader 
is  the  first 
historical  work 
about  Western 
Quakerism  written 
from  the  viewpoint 
of  Independent 
Friends.  It 
provides  vivid, 
first-person 
testimonies  by 
Friends  involved  in 
the  “reinvention” 
of  Quakerism  in  the  Western  USA  from  the 
1930s  to  the  present.  354  pp.  paper.  $20 
(incl.  postage). 


“If  you  are  looking  for  lay  wisdom  that  pierces  deep  into  what  psychotherapy  is  all 
about  you  will  be  gripped  and  lifted  by  this  autobiographical  classic  that  is  written  in 
blood  and  tears  out  of  her  own  life.” — Douglas  Steere,  Quaker  theologian,  writing 
about  From  Inside  the  Glass  Doors  (reprinted  in  this  collection). 

“I  consider  Gene  one  of  my  most  treasured  mentors.  In  fact,  I consider  her  one  of  our 
national  treasures.” — Leah  Green,  Director  of  Mideast  Citizen  Diplomacy  and  the  Com- 
passionate Listening  Project. 

“I  endorse  the  program  for  Compassionate  Listening. . . It’s  very  important  to  begin 
efforts  to  try  to  heal  the  world,  and  we  need  to  know  that  we  have  the  potential  and 
the  power  to  do  that.” — Dennis  Kucinich,  progressive  Congressman  from  Ohio’s 
10th  district. 

Poetry  Collections  to  Help  Support  Friends  Bulletin 


Jeanne  Lohmann  is  offering  discounted  prices  on  two  of  her  poetry  collections  to 
help  support  the  special  publication  projects  of  Friends  Bulletin  (all  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  these  books  will  be  donated  to  FB ): 

• Granite  Under  Water,  1 989,  $8. 

• Flying  Horses,  200 1 , $ 1 0. 

To  order  include  $1.50  for  postage  and  handling  and  send  a check  made  out  to 
“Jeanne  Lohmann”  to  1211  North  Thomas  St,  Olympia  WA  98502. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  support  our  Special  Publication  Projects,  please  contact 
the  editor  at  friendsbulletin@aol.com  or  3223  Danaha  St,  Torrance  CA  90505. 


Pray 

for  Peace 

western.quQker.org 


Bumper  sticker:  $2  (including  postage). 
Free  upon  request  with  any  book  or  pam- 
phlet order  of  $ 1 0 or  more. 
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Fall  Weeklong  Courses 

October  19-24 

Food  that  Nourishes  Body  and  Spirit: 

Cooking  at  Pendle  Hill 

with  Carol  Sciarra 

October  26-31 

Visions  that  Scatter  in  a Whirlwind: 

The  Poetry  of  Octavio  Paz 

with  Aurora  Camacho  de  Schmidt 

November  2-7 

Some  Meditative  Poems 

with  Paul  A.  Lacey 
November  9-14 

The  Ministry  of  Writing  for  Publication 

with  Tom  Mullen 
November  16-21 

Nonviolence  in  Personal  and  Political  Life 

with  Dan  Snyder 
November  30-December  5 

The  Healing  Power  of  Prayer 

with  Elaine  Emily  and  MarceUe  Martin 

Pendle  Hill 
offers  weekend 
conferences,  too 
Ask  us  for 
information. 


Pendle  Hill 


A QUAKER  CENTER  FOR  STUDY  AND  CONTEMPLATION 
338  Plush  Mill  Rd  • Wallingford,  PA  19086 
ext  142  • (800)  742-3150  (US)  or  (610)  5664507  (worldwide) 
registrar@pendlehill.org  • www.pendlehilLorg 


